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ORIGINAL TALES. 


LADIES WHO READ THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


mMBLY beg pardon for troubling you, but I want to make my- 


I wt 


self agree able have no story of my 


I want to tell a story. I 
own but I remember in a foreign country, when upon my 
travels, having read one at an inn where I stopped. It was a 
dismal day the 


vut nothing but English, | suppose 


house fancied I could make 
for they brought 


and rogues of the 


me, after 
repeatedly giving up the search in despair, with an air of great 
Noah Webster's 
upon wh hl uttered an inte ryecuion in their own tongue 
oath 


triumph, a battered fragment of— Spelling 


Book!” 


which might have been mistaken for an but it hadthis good 


effect—it taught them I knew something more than English, and 
forthwith a volume was produced containing a story in the lan 
guage of the land. I will repeat as much of it as | bear in me 

mory ; and if I vary or add tothe original, which I am very likely 
to do, you must forgive me, ladies The story is ut 


BENEFACTORS, 


The home of Lopez was only a cottage; but it was situated 
beneath the beautiful sky of Andalusia, in the little bishopric of 
His daughter 
Inesilla 


int 


Jaen, at the flowery foot of the Sierra Morena 


Inesilla, his only child—his gentle, his lovely, his darlit 


H 


His loss of them must interrupt the education of his dau 


iwelt with him there regretted riches only on one ac 


ghter 
I have often rendered services; but 


Inesilla,”’ said he to her 


» such thing 


comes to render services lo me There is 
> world rosity 


The 


trary 


as gene 
ingrateful would seem to prove the con 
Ing ituce 


ippropri ite our benefactions 


numbers Of the t 





would be less Commor 


replied Ines i 
but the 


knew how to rich an 


werful, hemmed in as they are by mercenaries, paras! 


ted by this mob of slaves, fror 
the kindness 

* the characte i th 
We li 


donc thi 


turer are interce} 
ing t indigenece noble whieh may 


» Virtuous 


sten to our 


You have yourself 


it. Lown. I was in the wrong 


! A 
more ot 
d. He 
at the 


art-shed from the tempest 


Versatior is thunder 


ip of 


Le pez thought no 


‘or interrupted by a ¢ 


Horizon 


s of 


rate of his cotlage yar 


future caution var 


th way- 


farer might be sheltered ith his « 


Woose roar Was now mountain echoe 


A brilliant « mules, at once drove in 


Don Ferna it; hadh 
resented himself at 
ind Dor 
t! 
aring of Lopez 


nt 


sservants anc his mules 


the door of the 


Inesilla opened Fernand 


beneath the 


o paused 
wiy itch at 


da face so refined The courtly be 


astonishime 
eme i to take Ww 
| Lopez to tell the 


which his daughter had 


story of his 


jo heard him with intense atter 
By the sword of the ead 


mb soph ’ We should 
. do 


that daughter of thine 


know the character of those whom 


s; and I bless the storm 


nted 


them service 
which has acq 


be 


h thy daughter's philosaphy seems not 


ting to his eyes 


Line but we should also ur mind an 


to be aware 


»w the characters of those dv whom we ar: 


ie 
we tet thew 
if Don Fe 


He felt he had at last fo 


de us services 


nando sank dee nto the heart of Lope , 


nd one with whom he wished | 


1€ could 


exchange situations, merely that he could render so worthy a man 
Don Fernando seemed to be animated with a similar yearning 

“ s poor Lopez 
Sut, Lopez,” added h itis not from words that characters 
» be learned. We must look to actions. From these I would 
teach youmine. Lopez, lam rich, and I am not heartless. You 
have bestowed on me the only kindness in your power. Do not 
be offended. I must not be numbered among the ungrateful 


Your fortune must be restored. Deign, ull we can bring 
about, to let me be your banker 

“ There is nothing I have to wish for, on my own account, 
said Lopez; * but my dear girl there, though still in the bloom 


of early youth, has for a long while been interrupted in her edu 


she | ates of her own age and 











cation. Poor darling 1S! s 
sex about her—no one to supply the place of a mother. The 
warmest affection of a fat ne an make up for wants like 
these 
I have an aunt repul Fe undo who inhabits Cazorla 
with her two daughters, both m chab the age of your Inesilia 
In this family are blended inexhausti imiableness, enlightened 
religion, deep and varied acquirements Deprived of the grfis of 
fortune, they have nothing to ive on bul a moderate pension, ot 
which their virtues, the dut of } nity, andt aims of 
uionsbi} ee ur n render im rative on me to torce the 
acceplan az 11Ss ited not fur hence, just on the skirts of 
the Vega i Site of t ssing beauty (a your 4 il mi 
name I Imy not itioy Conhde to! veurl Silla 
Lopez scare V hear gt i it augt ! is, and bale 
them with tears of gratitude 
It was not long before Inesilla was ‘ ’ r father, t 
the aunt of Ferna trom whor ind from h juughters 
received the most affectionate w ome wi | pe disabused 
of his prejudices against the w recaines ollage atist 
with himself a hers, and silentiv and seriously resolv 
never more toll h eli y of imani ire, and to go ollet 
nd see his er 
One day was pondering on his reco t of Fer ‘ 
on his d i liber y,a mn | protouad proverb, whe 
casting his eyes unconsciously aroul they rested ups " ly 
tree, Where a poor Little i \ tt a ere the dowt ul 
enou i kene ‘ eid it tre the eve torsaker s 
it wa by natur fitied its f Hest With fee watlings 
At that moment, t i I hts mrmit of the Sier M ‘ 
a bird of prey—(it w \ ire outspre ng | ner 
W vy inted h fich ownwards toward t ! ! t \ 
ind for s e lume hu \ ny above the tr which t ! 
radie Lope was st t thie ert for means to et 
! Ss { V tur ‘ he wu ht he ¢ ud perceive that at 
h ht of the vulture, the fant \ eased her moan, tlutte 
ed joyously, and stretched tow him | pen beak In trutt 
t really beheld, ere the terrible i gently descending 
reed with a pre mis | ty, t ‘ maby j €.a 
lavishing on her the t t mute it ‘ h a devotedness ul 
Known to vulgar vuiltr 
Most wonderfu cried th ul Lope How unjust] 
was! How blind [ refuse eve in beneficence I find 
iteven among vultures 
Lopez could not grow weary of this toucl ght. Day after 
ay he returned to W hot it pen to him sources of exg 
site and imexhaust He was ent iptured to see 
int ence strengthening der t “ r of power—the weak 
succored by the stror ! t t tion from the nest of U 
dev to his gentle In hay} ess at Cazor protected by 
one of the rich and powert Was SO hatut that he returned 
h e. blessing Don Fernan 1 the v ur 
Already had the light dow n the lithe dove deepened into 
Silvery teathers ur Vy. from bran to branch, had she «ssay- 
ed her tumid flight uy her ve lee ready could her bes 
hard da sharpened, g its nourishment with ease 
One daw the vulture appeared with the aes vmed provender 
He eved his a edi Phe dove that day looked pecul: 
riv innocent and beaut Her fo was round and fu Hi 
iif th t T) re paused He seermed tor 
imo exu in i reared a creature 80 ta fona 
sudae ! ! i into the nest In an instant the dove wa 
dev ‘ 
Loy ‘ i this: he stood amazed andy izzied Ke Gar 
yantua t h of his wife Badel« 
Great Powers!” exclaimed Lopez, “ what do I behold 
The go nu was surprised that a vulture should have eate 


been the wonder 


the reverse would have 





a dove, w 
T he , iation m his mind between his daughter and 
the do i back upon hit He was almost mad 
1 love hrieked he to himseif $ aiso under 
i 
tl ' ‘ vullure—a reat i al f prey he ‘ 
het 
tls He flew Fle repeated fa hundred umes 
up v i - 
i" he be fy , ™ weare ge 
And witt s von his lip he arrive brea #ss tf zoria 
He lorte ' e retreat where he had ict gniter— 
—— Merciful Providence '— 
. . . ° ° * . . 
Reader' I see you ar st as much pitas as Ines awas 





that Lopez saved his « 


NiISsio t 
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s hor 
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for} ! 
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how power 
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hope t 
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ance 
Alexande 
profile of hu 
pared W ht 
hewn th 
not be so 1 
the up-heav 
were dipped 
every | om 
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Ir 
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n heavy 

the pure 


t would 
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CENSOR. 
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I 
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of 
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i 
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t ‘ 
ht 
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the 
e wor 
‘ Ww 
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we 
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1 
“ 
nit 
‘ 
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i 
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tu 
ad ne 
it 
pee 


i Thou mightst almo 


or the flyt 


ily fire 
flame 
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burh 


red ce 


and 
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feeling 


LITTLE GENIUS, 
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of my readers, imbuing them with bitter scorn for the bad, and 
animating them with the glory of humanity and noble truth, 
surely they would never change. Who, after wandering in 
Eden would by choice be cast out again, upon the bleak, wintry 
world ?” 

And, yet, did not so thy great original parents choose ?”’ re- 
plied my companion. ‘‘ Butcome, Master Student, never hang thy 
head. Thou art a good fellow, even for wishing the world better 
than it is—ay,even for perceiving that 1 is not what it should be 
Now that thou art more modest of thy abilities, I will tell thee by 
no means todespair altogether. Notwithstanding the impossibi 
lity of accomplishing all thy desires, thou mayest, nevertheless 





tmuch. The great mass of mankind are beyoud the reach 
ef thy influence. Enther they do not read thy humble meditations 
er they do not feel or understand them Interestor pra sion blinds 


their eyes, deadens their hearts, closes their ears against the 


cries of the wretched, andeven so obseures their minds that they 
believe themselves right The other great poet ol thy lancuace 
who, with an almost equal wing, sours with Shakspeare, repre 
sents Satan as reasoning himself into the idea that he is excusable 


for ruining the race of man, and, as he approaches the blissful 


abode of his vietims, he hushes his remorse ful conseienee 
And wld Lat your harmless i 
Meli as 1 do, yet public reasun just, 
" wand eopire with revenge enlarged 
iy conquering this new world, « } : e now 
judow tclse, though dauin’d, I Labbe 
Your community is full of half-relentir nners like this 


wretches who, with the knowledge of justice, committhe worst 
of crimes, and excuse their ‘ devilish deeds’ with the plea of ne 
sessity. These thou canst not touch with a passage never so clo- 
quent, or a sentiment never so true. They acknowledge the force 
of what you say, but with a base skill in sophistry, withdraw 
themselves from the application ut, for your consolation, you 
must know that these do not altogether compose your readers 
There are hundreds just wavering, whom a whisper may lead 
to the right road: and there are others, who, although mm great 
matters they disregard your sage counsel, will be guided by you 
in Others, as a sort of reparation, and profit wonderfully by your 
advice, in all but their darling sins Be contented, then, for the 

Lash the shoul 


ders of those who render themselves nuisances m private life 


present, to correct the smaller errors of society 


The rude, the coarse, the arrogant, tl 


proud, the ignorant, the 
vulgar. For my part, f think they are nearly as inimical to h ip 


piness, as your profligates on a larger scale, for they all belong to 
the same class. One 1s a traitor against the laws of a nation— 
the other against those of taste, feeling, delicacy, and virtue 


Come, let us have a peep ata scene which I met the other day in 
the land of shadows. You need not ask whether mt has be en 
is—or 18 to be—or whether it 1s only one which eugat to be; but 
like a faithful historian, watch narrowly, and deseribe truly 

We passed out through the city till we came to a low house, 
which we entered through two or three rooms and down a flight 
of steps. The Genius then opened a coor, and to my surprise 
and deligit, atemple, blazing with light, fashion, and beauty 


but most chaste and classical in its structure and embellishments 
broke upon my sight 


| 


At the farther end of the lofty apartment, 
and on u« throneof striking elegance, sat a sweet, virlish creature 
who, the Gentus whispered, was the goddess of Propriety. Not 


the canting, whining 


>? 


solemn, stupid, bigotted imposter, who on 
earth is often palmed off upon the ecredulous, but a charming, 
pure being, full of grace and loveliness, and quiet, cheerful 
humanity, and buoyant with the elastic mirth of youth. All 
who looked on her, atonce perceived that she was happy, for her 


face wore an expression of calm, subdued, but perfect contentment 
which became more enchanting the more closely it was observed 
She was now presiding, I learned, at the court of Good Taste 
and, to my astonishment, although I could not for my life help 
laughing, among a crowd of criminals whom an officer had in! 


custody, | recognised several of my particular friends on earth 
Even while | was pursuing my observations, and making thes« 
discoveries, the business of the day was going on rapidly. | 


perceived there were no long speeches— no wrangling and squab- 
bling—no ponderous books Every witness spoke the truth— 
nearly every prisoner acknowledged his error. The lovely judge 
at once named the penalty, with a gentle voice and a friendly man 
ner, Which must have conduced greatly to the true re pentance of} 
the convict. I remarked, with surprise, to my companion, the 
difference between this court, with the attendant crowds, and the 
same scenes on earth 


“You forget,” he answered, “ that you are in the world of Good 
Taste, where a long speech was never heard, and where thos: 
vulgar brotls and undignified repartees which take place every 
day tn your courts on earth, would here subject the counsel the m 


selves to punishment; but behold, there comes a new prisoner l 


us see What crime he has committed 
I knew the poor fellow very well 
shewer 


He w asa dreadful tobacco 
His guilt was soon established and the sweet judge 
read him a short lesson, from which I recollect some thing like the 
following. Her form of addressing him bore some re sembl 
the style of our excellent Recorder on similar occasions, although 
here and there I could perceive a slight difference . 

‘* My friend,” said the goddess, you have been convicted of! 
a crime, which, I grieve to say, has within a few years become 
common with many whose education and good sense should teach | 
them better. You were detected, by the officer who arrested you, | 


in the act of conveying to your mouth a large mass of a nau-| 


ance to 


| seous weed. One witness has deposed, that, at the house where 


you reside, the grates and carpets are rendered disgusung by your 
operations ; your continual spitting not only offends the eye and 
the ear, but it is dangerous to be in the room with you, or to 
come into an apartment, even after you have left it. Another 
lady testifies, that at church, the other evening, you sat near 
her, to her insufferable annoyance; and that, besides entirely 
preventing her from enjoying the sermon, she found on her re- 
turn home that you had also completely spoiled an expensive 
and favorite dress. In addition to these uncourteous instances 
of brutality, (for surely the term is not too strong for one who 
for a selfish gratification, would thus destroy the peace as well as 
the property of a lady ) the court learn from the evidence of 
the physician, that you not only injure others, but yourself. This 
plantis a poison, Gra jually it wall injure your constituuion It 
is like rum, and intexicates you. If you derive pleasure from 
using it, itis the pleasure of drunkenness, and you are in fact 
neither more nor less than a drunkard. Weeondemn you, then, 
so long as you adhere to Uus vulgar, filthy, poisonous, and loath- 
some practice, to be despised and avoided by all females. No 
lady shall associate with you in any way. And you shall livea 
And if within one year you are not altogether cor- 
rected, you shall be turned into ashower bath, and perform your 
Officer—remove the prisoner 


bachelor 


vocation lo some purpose 
He was accordingly removed, and I was much amused at his 
exit, to behoid him spitting, with a power of aim, made perfect 
by long habit, here and there with the desperation of despair, at 
all who seemed to enjoy his disgrace. There was a violent 
scrambling among the crowd to get out of his way and the offi 
cer Who conducted him, I perceived, had drawn on over his ordi 
nary garments, a gown of silk oil-cloth impervious to the wet 
I never heard what became of this unhappy creature; but it seem- 
ed to be the general opinion, that, as the victims of these mon 
strous habits are seldom able to reform, he would live a bache- 
lor his year out, ¢ hewing and spitting his way through the world, 
and in the end be transtormed into the shower-bath 
Among them | 
was a snuff-taker, who, impudently refusing. in the very face of 


I beheld a large number of other offenders tried 


the court, to abandon his habit, was changed into a musical snuff-| 
box, which, after having played a tune, bearing a vague resem 

blance to a succession Of sneezes, Was carricd aw ‘iy by the de 
puty-sheriff, in his vest pocket. Then there was a shoulde: 
slapper, who had often annoyed me excessively, by hitung me 
on the back, and whom I saw two lusty fellows bearing out of 


court in the shape of a sledge-hammer A loud talker was con- 


veyed to a cage, where he attracted attention as a fine green 
parrot. There is a dandy to be seen almost any night at the 


Park theatre, and who may be recognized by his fashion of siam- 
with a violence which! 
j 


disturbs and startles the audience in the most delightful seencs ot 
| 


ming the box-door every few minutes 
a play, or passages of an oper I was glad to meet him here.; 
: | 
| He must be anarrant puppy, and a precious fool into the bargain, | 
; it | 

for no other would make himself conspicuous by being so disa 
greeable. He was metamorphosed into an alarm bell, and hung 


up above the court. to rouse the« ity in ¢ use of fire and rebellion— 





an office much more appropriate, as the arch judge remarked 
than rousing a respectable audience, without any other reason 
than his own impudence and vulgarity. There were two, how-! 
ever, whom I followed to their fall with aright hearty exelama 
tion of delight and triumph One was a street-cazer—a fellow| 
who, if ever | happen to be any where near him, and with a} 


lady, 1s sure to thrust his stupy e under her bonnet to see who 





she 1s, and whether she is pretty. I bave often felt the distress 
of a modest girl on these occasions, and when | found my imper-| 


tinent friend here, Lean tell you my gratification was not trifling 


|| He had been detected in the hall of a hetel, with his hands in his| 


|pantaloons pockets, standing to stare at a lady as she passed to 
| her carriage, and the court turned him inte an owl, telling him to 
look atthe moon as much as he pleased, but that he was not fitto| 





|; appear in ladies’ company Che other was an inveterate ques- 
| tion-asker, and a sad persecutor of mine ' 
{him but | must explain ‘ 

| going ?’—** what l was doing '’—* who was that I was walking 
| with ?°—“did I write that article 


1 was in Philadelphia ' 


I could never meet 


where I had been ?’—‘ where I was 


and * where | putup wher 
He must be now situated to his heart’s! 


content, for the poor fr llow, after a word from the goddess, w as} 


presented to a witness, who happened to be a printer, and who! 
conveyed him to his office, as a “ note of interrogation He is 
at this moment lying snugly in his “case,” with his little black | 
brothers and sisters, ready at any moment to perform an impor- 
tant duty, and instead of being, as hitherto, an intolerable nui 
sance, will now exercise a powerful and intelligent influence over 
| the members of his useful republic 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


RELI WHITNEY 





Tue United States has been prolific in men of invent In} 
the growing state of the country every one followed his own in- 


clination, and there was nothing of that narrowness of thought 
| which is found in those nations where the occupations of the 


father descend to the children for many generations. Necessity is 
| truly the mother of invention, but utility has niuch to do in keep 
ling italive. These great American inventors and mechanical 


geniuses, from Sir William Phipps to Jacob Perkins, would fill 
volumes, but our limits will only permit us to mention a few. 
Amongst them Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton gin, 
deserves well of his counwy. He was born in Westborough, 
in the county of Worcester, and commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, on the fifth of December, in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty-five. His father was a respectable yeoman, and 
gave his children a good common-school education. Eli discover- 
ed much sagacity at an early age, and particularly in mechanics. 
His father had a workshop—a common thing for every farmer— 
and here his boys were permitted to handle tools as soon as they 
could handle a knife and fork. Among the first of Whitney s in- 
ventions was a machine to make nails; and this was a profitable 
business during the revolutionary war, as the article was scarce 
in the market 
getting a classical education, and he worried along, with nume- 
rous difficulties, in preparing to enter college, which was not done 
until he had reached the age of twenty-three. A man with ever 
so strong a mind cannot prepare for college as readily as a bright 
boy. Other things, besides his Latin and Greek, will press upor 
him; and, while he should be running a verb through the moods 
and tenses, his mind is wandering upon his future destinies in 
Whitney was distinguished in the higher 
In the midst of his 
studies he now and then discovered his great abilities as a prac- 
tical mechanic. In 1792 he went to Georgia, to pass a year or two 
as a private tutor. He had become acquainted with Mrs. Greene 
the widow of Major-general N. Greene, and her kindness was 
of importance to him im getting aequainted with the principa 
lanters in the country around him. From them he learned the 
ficulties the cotton-growers labored under in separating the 
He was prompted to 


lite In college, 
branches of mathematics and metaphysics 


r 


a 
seed of the cotton-plant from the staple 
set about inventing a machine that would answer the purpose 
T 


anxious were the planters to have the benefit of his labors, that 








his was soon done, and the machine put into operation ; but, s¢ 


Those who were em 


moyed to make machines like it claimed to be inventors, and Mr 


they took the machine from him by force 


Whitney was involved in lawsuits without number to get his 


right. No one can tell how vexatious such suits are but those 


who have had the trial, by way of plaintiff or counsel ; and, after 
he has had such ¢ Xperience, his confidence in human te stimony 
and human judgement will be most mise rably shaken. No sooner 
had Whitney broke one antagonist on the wheel than another 
started up, and hydra-like, held him another fight. Sometimes « 
southern legislature, influenced by the best spirit, would make 
ind then the demagogues 


him a generous grant for his machin 
1 


of the community were with him, but they are no. always the 





would prevent or repeal the law The most enlightened portions 
The narrative of his exertions to get his rights 
t 


The opinion of Judge Johnson, of the supreme court of the United 


ruling majority 





is painful to rea it may be ly called t trials of genius 
States, is worthy of perpetual preservation for its good sense 
und manly independence. He acknowledged that Whitney had 
Although 
Liberal, Whitney spent 


the flower of his existence in lawsuits and troubles, and gaine 


viven every acre of co*ton tllage a double value 


heered by the wise and assisted by th 


nothing to remunerate himself or friends. After his fatrgue anc 





disappointment at the south he returned tothe east, and commer 
ced making fire-arms. He hada contract with the United States 
vovernment to furnish them with several thousand stand of arms 
The were many difficulues in this engagement, from the low 


state of the arts in our country; but this contract was renewed 
Mr. Whitney died on the ninth 
of January, 1825, in the sixtieth year of his age, deeply lamented 


nd finally became profitable 
by all who knew him. He was a man of genius, without any of 
those eccentricities which so often leave dark stains on the page 


of human life amongst those exalted by superior talents. He 


His tee 


ings were acute, but he had the entire control of them, and his 


was open, direct, fair, and gentlemanly in all he did 


perseverance was astonishing. In his most disastrous defeats he 
had a self-possession and a calmness that excited the admiratior 


of hisenemes. They never knew when the fight was over, for 
he arose from disaster like one of immortal vigor, and repeate 

his blows with success. He lived honored and respected for his 
virtues, as well as for his talents. He was well acquainted wit! 


most of the gifted minds in the country. Jefferson considered 


him as a philosopher of extraordinary powers of invesugat: 
and invention; and Fulton hailed him as a kindred mind 
engaged in the great cause with himself, that of doing good 


living 


mankind. Such men are not duly appreciated while 
There is a lying spirit of envy abroad, that follows them every 


where, and which seizes eve ry weakness, or ¢ very s] 
in bold attempts, and makes the most of them to injure then 
and to bring the mightv in intellect to a common level Franklin 
was denounced as impious for bringing hehtning from the 
clouds Fudge worth was thought a junatic for his observations 

rail-roads; Beddors, for his pneumatics, was exhibited in print- 
shops, with a fool’s cap on; and the wise people of New-York 


looked upon Robert Fulton, while maturing his plans to start 


steamboat on the North river, as one only preparing himself to be- 
come an inmate of a mad-house Posterity will do justice to 
such men, and the gratitude their own generation owed them wi 

be paid in future times. The writer of this faint sketch knew 
Mr. Whitney, and can speak without hesitation of the cast and 
powers of his mind, yet he is indebted for the facts glanced at to 
Professor Olmstead’s memoir of Whitney, in Silliman’s Journal 


of Scrence—*' an excellent thing in a good place.” 





At the age of nineteen he conceived the idea of 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





HERMIPPUS REDIVIVUS. 





Philosopher loquitur 

Ovr population is equal to the number before the cholera, and 
fashionable calls and business hours once more are realities 
The “ vox et preterea niki!” of aterrified community, is changed 
into the hurried step and decisive manner of him to whom time 
is again money, and the lounge of the self-satisfied ennuyé, to 
whom money is of no importance, and time less. In short, we 
see but little to remind us of the past, and that little swells our 
joyous anticipations of the future 

And has the cholera passed us! has the mysterious paralyzer 
of vitality—the congealer of life’s flowing current—left us behind 
in its march to regions yet unscourged, though not forgotten in 
the allotted visitation of its wrath? The flood which has swe pt 
over us—has it no returning wave? no counter-current? no 
dreadful undertow, to prostrate the confident in his hour of ex- 
ultation? These, and similar questions, have been, and will be 
discussed by the wise and learned; the simple and superstitious— 
speculation may be added to speculation, and opposing facts be 
adduced to combat every hypothesis, till the mind wearies with 
the unprofitable pursuit, despairs of a result, and abandons itself 
to chance, indifferent because undetermined 

Here the philosopher dozes, and woung Comical Quicksilver 
snatches the pen out of his hand 

What is the use of long periods! Give me the style coupés 
“ Be short,” said Cotton Mather—* Brevity is the soul of wit,’ 
said Joe Milier. I have given my opinions on style. Now for 
the cholera. I have attributed false motives to many of my friends 
They disappeared from town about the beginning of July last 
Saw several to-day just arrived. ‘ Well,” said I to one, “ had 
the cholera, or did you ran away to cut its acquaintance? ‘ He 
who fights andruns away, may live to fight another day!’ eh?” 

“ Why, Quicksilver,” drawled out the fellow, “ I re-al-ly am 
at a loss to compre hend your insinuation 

* Insinuation !” cried I, “it is a pretty broad hint 

‘If you think that [ left town on account of the cholera, you 
are laboring under a misapprehension ;” drawled the exquisite 

butit so happened that a maiden-aunt, who lives at Sag-Harbor 
at the further extremity of Long-Island, sent for me the latter part 
of last June, to pass the summer, and, strike me simple, if could 


refuse—not, ‘pon honor, that the cholera ever entered my head to 
influence my departure 

* You at Sag-Harbor! Maiden aunt!” though? Simon Quick- 
silver to himself; but a bevy of damsels filling the retina of 
Thomas Timkin’s eyes, he sailed away in chace, gracefully 
brandishing his black finished, brown silk umbrella; his narrow 
brimmed white hat rising and sinking like a white gull beating 
up against a north-easter *‘Sae-Harbor!” ejaculated Ito myself 
again—‘‘ why, he has told me times innumerable, how he detested 
aunts, cousins, ef id genus omne—can the fellow disguise it? no— 
he went there to avoid the cholera—pah ! 

Ah! who ts this languishing distingufe coming up Broadway? 
I deciare it is Miss , just returned from rustication. I must 
address her. 

‘May Lask the question,” said 1; “have you been one of the 
fugitives?” 

“ Why, Mr. Quicksilver,” said she, for she always commences 
with a why, “ why, pa and ma were terribly frightened, and said 
I must leave and rusticate; J, youknow, was entirely indifferent 
my natural firmness of mind (die m’en garde! thought 1.) was 





sufficient; but pa said I must go, and we went accordingly to 8. 
in Connecticut, where | have remained civilly dead for the sum- 
mer past.” 

“T thought I perceived a tinge of rusticity in your manners 
rejoined 1; “have you borrowed the tournure of any delightful 
dairymaid, or despairing shepherdess ? : 

I declare,” said she, with a pretty fling of affected disdain 
“you are personal; but | have acall to make, and will leave you 
before you become intolerable; so, good day, Mr. Quic ksilver 

So saying, the offended fair one left me in quite a pet, and, at 
the moment of turning, dropped an open letter from her reticule 
which I most ungallantly made a prize of ; it was a letter she had 
written during her stay in the country to a boarding school confi 
dant in the city, but had found ne opportunity of sending wt. As 
it is very characteristic, | have been tempted to break through the 


rules of decorum, and ive it entire suppressing the names 


“ S—, Anguet, 1632 

“My pear coz—We have arrived here safely, after jolts and 
jounces innumerable, without any incident worthy of mention, ex- 
cept that my new sleeves, en 


grgot, were completely crushed, and 
the stiffening d stroyed by the steam pressure of a stage, loaded 
nine inside ina midsummer’s day ; and, upon alighting, they look- 
ed, for all the world, as Professor F says, like a parr of collapsed 
balloons. And I must noc omit to state that the band-box, con- 
taining my bonnets and shoes, got loose from its lashings on the 
top of the stage, causing a tremendous rattling, but was finally 
secured by the driver with infinite trouble. We have enzeged 
board at a farm-house, as they call it, though it looks to me like 
abarn. Would you believe it, the outside of the house is noteven 
painted, but is absolutely black with time and rain-storms'! We 
are supplied with provender atone dollar andeighty-seven and a 
half cents per head, and allowed, besides, the liberty of seeing 
the cows milked, and the butter churned—very romantic, I assure 





you. I made some verses on it in my album. I can remember 
only the beginning 

If a goat's milk, as poet's say 

Formed in the skies the milky way 

These cows might equal honors claiu 

Translated to — 


I forget the last line, but it ended with “fame Very pretty 
thought, isn’tit? Apropos, of romance—the first two and a half 
days I laid myself languishingly beneath a tree, in a romantic 
glen, in company with two other young ladies. At our feetrolied 
a pellucid stream, brawling over the scarce covered pebbles, and 
the overhanging foliage excluded the scorching beams of the 
noonday sun, (I quote trom my album.) But we soon got tired 

as there was! obody lo see Us—Not even a suspicious individual 

or mysterious personage to relieve the dull monotony Wecould 
not, with all our endeavors, perceive a single man dogging us— 
but it proved to be Sam Hodgkins 

our landlord's help, in his blue frock, whistling (he poachers, who 


once, indeed, we had hopes; 


passed us without even looking at us, or turning round after pass 
ing us, as the fon do in Broadway. When I saw this last mark 
of indifference, I must own that I began to despair in earnest 
however, accounts have just reached us, that only twenty die per 
day, and none of the higher classes—that is encouraging. I do 
not think I could endure a turther stay in this horrible place, if the 
epidemic should kill two hundred a day, instead of twenty. 1 
feel so great a spite against pastorals, that my first care, when I 
reach home, will be to expel from pa’s library, Thomson, Beattie 
and all other authors who delude simple girls with unreal and 
deceitful representations. Only think, my dear Julia, of going to 
bed at seven or eight, and of being waked early every morning by 
a concert of the following sounds. Crowime of cocks, cackling 
of hens, who have achieved the feat of laying an egg, quaaking 
of ducks, gobbling of turkeys, one of whom nearly proved the 
death of me, by taking offence atmy red-bordered neck-kerchief 
however, I escaped by scrambling over the garden fence into the 
cow-yard; peeping of chickens, screaming of peacocks, lowing 
of oxen, bleating of sheep, neighing of blind Pomp, the cart 
horse, grunting of hogs, diversified with an anxious squeal after 
their breakfast in true falsetto, the remonstrances of some 
five or six childre n, havi b 4 their faces washed atthe well, with 
occasional cuffs from the indignant mother, and, to crown the 
whole, the tremendous geeing and whoaing of the man Sam, to 
his rumbling ox-team, at starting for the fields. Mix these ele 
ments in due, or rather undue proportions, and sleep will not 
only be murdered, but his lifeless body torn limb from limb l 
would tell other grievances, which rise up faster than Lean write 
them, but paper fails, so expect the remainder in my next. Add: 
miacara Your loving coz, AMANDA Maru da R — 
*P.S. LT haveentirely lost the faculty of walking, being obliged 
to go on tiptoe, like a turkey, to avoid striking my toes against 
the thousand obstacles I encounter at every step. In ten days | 
have ruined a dozen pair of paper-soled morocco shoes. I long 


to put my feet upon a smooth stone again. It will take me a 





week at least to recover my graceful, sidling, ambling motion, o 


the flag-stones of Broadway. ‘Tillthen [ must remain deg wiser 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO IDFALINA 


On, wouldst thou say that “every thought of 


Is welcome to thee, and relichts the flame 








Of young hope’s urn”— such lay with ecstasy 
W ould fire my soul 

Or wealth, or power, or all that earth coul 

Without thy favor! ‘tus for thee I live 
And the sweet hope, that I thy love may clam 


Whuich still I cherish as « 


vevond the love of tame, 
al give 








guest divine, 

















] cannot, must not, will not, but with hie res 
Yes, | will cherish this celestial euest 

And hold sweet revels with her; would she tly 
I'll lock her as a prisoner mn my breast, 

With her to | | and wath her to dix 
Though the cold ingrate, whose prolonged retr 
Awoke thy lyre, were pleading at thy feet, 

And were thine eve im pity’s dewdrops dress'd, 
While thy sweet bosom breathed compassion’s siz 
1 still would cling t pe.a di wait thy lip's rey 
Yet sadness clonds my wav, while doomed by tate 

For y a lingering day, and sleepless night 
To feel the ings of absence, and await 

l « tardy iprse of time tll the del: ht 
Thy greetu s lt res, again is mine, 

\ se dark eyes with brghter lustre shine 

V hile we together stray o'er landscapes bri 
Where Hudson's bosom woos the fragrant air, 

Thro’ sweet, delicious scenes, thy presence makes more 
“ ited the garden's moon-lit bower, 
\\ sten to the eneket’s evening lay, 
‘ ate © star r pluck a flower, 

} cored with dew-gens from the leafy spray 
Chr, if est with Cyothia’s pensive smile, 
ahy Vv 8 treasures hour eguile, 

\ f ‘ ers rihe wa lay 
MM soul-l it bd . i 
lor ri k t rs, a live the r* 7 
0 t | forget—for memory's han 

viow g « . ces every ene 
With magic be ty. 1 or fairy war 

Has robed the w { ¥ 4. in green, 
Bedeck'd with flower , ah’ how soon they fad 
Hope's sun-lit v ta, pie es pay arcac 

Are hung in sable curta when thy men 
Appears in vision side by side wit hum, 

And joy’s sweet cup ts dash’d, while filling to the brim 


O, were I sure that one fond thought of me 
Adds lustre to thy dark eye's radiant glance, 
Sunshine would light my footsteps—pleasure's tree 
Of golden fruit, my senses would entrance ,; 
And while I tasted, should the sombre hour 














(nt death draw nigh—I could defy his power 
For, shiek y thy love, his pountless lance 
Would tail to reach a heart, where, throned withir 
A pure and spotless angel reigned, unknown to su 
Nts N THE DEATH OF & FRIENT 
Ti ; ast aoe to thy fi al rest 
Thy wou early won 
thee chyard sed us o'er thee prest 
Phy eying ts ‘ 
Why shed | tears of bitterness 
\ ve ttan earthly strate 
in inbie mishe wriectness: 
l ca ‘ ‘ ut tile 
But yeste thy hand 
And ' h thee here 
Now—with a mourntul heart I stand 
A wer ‘ e thy ner 
For God, m youth's hted bloon 
H pa 
l \ the art 
l ' “ low running brook 
VW. ‘ t 
Fach |e vture’s my baw 
Revea ew ha s 
R celestia , 
I ‘ . ve nt 
Ww) ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
I aradise of ty 
Dive \ wtih zen as 
Your ‘ ‘ t ky 
\ ’ ‘ . ; 
I { heave low 
Then why | iete 
\ ‘ ul a Wile ‘ 
\ ) f fed 
! cares 
l ‘ \ ma 
I “u 
I tye i ‘ ! y 
He ‘ ee { 
Tine ‘ 
Thy {y 
A t ' ‘ j 
I 
l ‘ Ne ut 
Atwwe thy i " 
4 ed repose 
K tive “ er ‘ 
W ! ith 
\ “ ‘ 
As tt to calm the serrowing 
ont who < ere 
I wee] it tt fo < i 
\ ‘ ‘ ’ 
My ‘ in early end 
Thy « = recor ¢ hath found 
iis Miace fer 
The et yard hat iadded t i 
4 ‘ t more 
STASZAS 
When evening o'er the silent hi 
Her pensive shade has thrown 
And airy spirits lull the hour 
With music's mellow tone 
lis sweet to wander through the 
Phat blessed our early days 
And ht the torch of coming ye 
At faney's genial blaze 
For the fond memory draw 
That o'er the mind cast 
And holds to view the ple 
That have. forgotten, past 
While hope, with sweet sles « 
Allures the wistful eve 
And bids us turn to vision ‘ 
i re destiny 
PARODY 
liknew byt noke, Which so gracefully 
Ahovel wustache, (hat @ SINMOKer Wa ‘ 
\ I sa 1 us may be smoked “ 
The man that ean do it, is probably bh 
Iw ght ind all broken the cha y ar 
W e deep was the silence without and wi 
Every flv was at rest, and I heard 1m some 
Save the hoozy man humming a t ee 
\ here inthis lone little room,” | exclamaed 
With a Turkist pe, lovely to s mi te « 
W hive ‘ ld sh when | lit it, and glow ull uw 
How blest could I live, and how calm could | 
an Yvon cigar-bon, Which Came i suTne Ship), 
the warm isle of Cuba, how sweet to res 
And to know that I rested my indolent ly 
i) ears which were tragrant, and, mwore tha 





EPITAPH — SELECTEL 


Tne flower of the meadow 
Ihe leaf of the tree 
Phe rash in the river 


Are emblems of me 


In freshness and beauty 
They flonrish aday 


! bloomed for a seasor 
Then wither'd away 
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LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 


FROM THE CAPITAL OF THE CZARS 
Last Monday, accompanied by one of my messmates, I took 
the steamboat for St. Petersburg, and in three hours we were in 
the city of the czars 
Peter, you know, when he selected the site of this new mart, 
had been in Amsterdam as a ship-carpenter, and had seen the ad 
vantages of intersecting a city with canal Copenhagen is con 
way. He, therefore, chose the marshy lands 
Neva 
formed a solid foundation for the city 
and at the same time afferd a water 


structed in the same 


about the mouth of the and, by almost incredible exertions 
The canals carry off the 
waters of the former marsh 
passage to the interior of the city, Which saves the pavements of 
the streets, and rids them of much uncleanliness. They have no 
docks, at which ships load and unload, as in New-York, thereby 
creating much filth; all the shipping go into the mole at Cron 
stadt, and send up their cargoes in large flat-bottomed boats 
These two circumstances render the place « xceedingly neat 
Were any two towns in our country situate d, relatuvel 
stadt and St. Petersburgh, the former would be the largest; be 
cause the natural course of things would be unrestrained. But 


here the imperial will and influence operate, and I think, in this 


, as Cron- 





case, wisely 

The plan of the city pleases me 
irregularity of New-York, nor the sameness of Philadelphia; 
I he re are 


a long prospective 


much. It has none of the 
in every part 
of 


diverge 


but a studied variety is observable 
but three four which 
view of three or four and these 
square, so that its publi 
and the same effeet is produced as would be were 
ced at the 


or streets admit 


miles; from the great 


buildings and ornaments can be seen 


from each ; 
they differently pl: 
termination of each 

The directions of the streets are so frequently changed by an 


similar ornaments 





anned, and 


obtuse angle or curve, that in passing through them curiosity 


cannot be satisfied at one view, but is constantly excited by new 
scenes 

What adds much to the 
which requires every person be fore building 


rrandeur of the edifices, is the law 


to submit his model 


for the approbation of the government architects. Thus there are 


more magnificent lines and crescents than a plain republican 


who has never been out of his country of 
The theatre, exchange, admiralty, and 

several other government buildings, are on a correspondi 

To give you an idea of them, T will the dsaar rch, now 

building. Jt is in form a cross, the longer leg of 

hundred feet or length, and the whole surrounded by 

double and triple colonnades of corinthian pillars, of red granite 


can well conceive 
palaces, churches, 
g scale 
hotice CAN 
which is three 


nore in 


seven feet in diameter at the base, cut in one piece from the quarry 
in Finland, as highly polished as any marble you ever saw, and 
The bases and capitals are 
Finland 
with 


weighing nearly eight hundred tons 
cast in bronze. The exterior of the walls is of whit 
marble, veined with blue and yellow In the 
this church, and the noble equestrian statue of Peter the Great 


same square 
(which stands on the famous rock that he dragged into the « ity,) 
i3 erecting a monumental column to the memory of Alexander, 
eut from the granite quarries of Finland, weighing (it is almost 
incredible) one thousand two hundred tons. None of the churches 
have spires, though several public buildings have them, very tall 
They are generally covered with sheets of fine gold, of con 
siderable thickness. The city contains three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and covers much more New-York 
From what I have written you may gain a very faint idea of St 


ground than 


Petersburg 

As | before suid, we went up to town on Monday morning. In 
the afternoon we rode through a level country, (reclaimed from 
a marsh, as is the city, by canals,) to the gardens in the vieinity 
of the Allargin palace. On the route were many beautiful coun 
try seats. These gardens are hired by the emperor from a prin 


cess of the empire, for the amusement of his subjects; and in 
them were thousands of people of all grades, recreating them- 
selves by promenading, listening to the music of a splendid mili 


tary band; revolving in large cireles, rolling 


in ears down steep artificial railways, Ke. & 


singing, swinging, 
, , ’ 
The empress was hourly ¢ xpected at the palace, consequently 

no person was admitted. I saw her pass a group of persons, who 

were gathered to see and honor her; she threw astde her veil, and 


graciously bowed, apparently much to their satisfaction 

The following day we saw the arsenal and armory. A fine 
effect is produced by the ingenious arrangement of eighty thou 
sand stands of arms, and several thousand swords, pistols AG 
I saw there many of the keys and trophies taken during the wars 


of Peter and Catherine: the old leather pea-jacket worn by Peter, | 


when a carpenter in the Dutch dockyards; the hat, with a shot 
hole through it, which he wore at the battle of Pultowa, when he! 
ruined the fortunes of Charles the twelfth; the carriage which! 


he used, having a machine attached to measure the distance 


traveled ; also, the ¢rowsers, green dress, and hose used by Cathe-] 


rine the second, when she went against her husband, Peter the! 
third; and all the different uniforms worn by Alexander 

We hurried through the “ Hermitage,” and “ winter palace,” 
in which one might spend weeks with the utmost satisfaction 
The gal'ery of paintings attached consists of a suite of several! 





apartments, each containing the productions of an artist. I re- 
ret that the hasty view which my time obliged me to make, pre- 
vented the impression of any but the most prominent pictures on 
my mind. A separate room is likewise appropriated to the por- 
traits of generals distinguished in the service. At the end of 
this room is Alexander, mounted on a white steed ; and, arranged 
on each side, are the portraits of four hundred generals 

The audience-chamber is a magnificent apartment, and the 
presence-chamber splendid. The walls of the latter are covered 
with the richest crimson velvet, adorned with thick-set, double- 
headed gold eagles; the throne of the the ceiling highly 
the floor, of different-colored polished wood, laid so 


Same, 
ornamented ; 
as to form tasty figures; splendid mirrors reflect the whole, and 
the pier-tables are made of massy, burnished silver Nothing, 
however, in the whole palace had that air of royalty which at- 
tachea to the full-length portrait of Catherine the second She 
but with a counte- 

Nature placed the 


is represented as of a delicate complexion 


nance beaming with character and greatness 
brow, which required no baubles of art 


imperial stamp upon Rey 
mind would be 


to render conspicuous Her vigorous and able 
inferred from her portrait 
We next visited the celebrated church, in which are entombed 


the remains of a sainted hero, Alexander Nevski. The shrine 


containing them isof silver, weighing thirty-six thousand pounds. | 


Here, likewise, is the tomb of Souvaroff. 

The national museum ts an institution far surpassing any thing 
in our country, though said to be inferior to those of London or 
Paris 

The specimens of natural history particularly the department 
of birds, are tolerably complete. The mammoth skeleton exhibit- 
ed there is, I think, inferior to that at Philadelphia. The wax 
figure of Peter; the skeleton and stuffed skin of his gigantic servant; 
the horse which Peter rode at the battle of Pultowa, and which 
afterwards was conspicuous in his triumphal entry into Moscow ; 
all the chisels, screw-drivers, lathes, mathematical instruments, 
nautical and various other mechanical tools, made use of by him, | 
are here exhibited. A brass nail in the wall shows his height— 
about six feet ten inches 


There are many other objects in this museum, of much interest, 





all which I must omit 


The mines of Siberia are so extensive, and so important to the 


government, that an establishment is kept up, provided with every 
facility for communicating information relative to the subject, to 
a corps of young gentlemen, destined to superintend the mining 
ope rauions The 

tion is very full, having been gathered from all parts of the em- 


cabinet of minerals belonging to this institu- 


pire. The model-room contains miniature representations of 
most of the engines and machines used, from a common wind 
and watermill to a steam engine and hydraulic press 

The models are complete, each part being of its appropriate 
material. T’o illustrate the method is a map of different composi- 
tions, fifteen feet high, representing the alternate strata of mine- 
and the order in which those which do, and those which do 
It shows, likewise, how the 


rals; 
not contain or succeed each other 
shafts are excavated ; how the galleries are worked and supported, 
and how a succession of ten or fifteen pumps, one above another, 
are worked by horse power, located on the surface of the ground 
to lift the water from the bottom of the mine Also another such 
map is calculated to show how steam-engines are used, to force 
up the water from the lowest depths. I mention these few facts 
to give you an idea of the establishment; you see, too, that the 
youngsters can here become tolerably expert machinists and 
miners, without ever having seen a pickaxe or a watermill 

At what is termed the castle church, we saw the tombs of the 
imperial family, from Peter to Alexander. Instead of being de 
posited in vaults, the coffins are placed separately on the church 
floor, and covered with an embroidered structure, three or four 
feet high, and as many wide 
with itis the mint, which is carried on by an immense steam 


little 


This church ts in the citadel: and 


engine, and on a seale far exceeding our 
Philadelphia 

In the suburbs of St. Petersburg is the Torride palace, built by 
Catherine the second for her favorite prince, Potempski. Th 
the principal building is 


coining-shop in 


mere lodging apartments are ordinary 





in the form of a cross, of equ illees: one entire part of the cross 


is two hundred feet long, with colonnades of pillars on each side ; 


and ummense splendid chandeliers, and spiral rows of candles ex 
tending from the base to the capital of each pillar: this forms 
the grand room, in which are given the imperial winter féfe: 


The left part of the remaining cross is adorned with groups of 


exquisite statuary, and on the right is an immense green-house 


in Which are trees, shrubs, flowers, rugged seats, regular walks. 
&c. forming what is called the winter-garden 

The whole edifice is filled with fragrance even now, when most 
of the plants are set out in the fields; the effect must be delightful 
in the winter, when all are within, to contrast with the repulsive 
face which nature wears during the winter months in this 
northern climate An extensive park surrounds th palace, and 
in it ts an artificial pond or lake, to form which the water 1s 
brought by an aqueduct twenty-five miles 

During the latter part of his reign, Alexander was acquainted 


with the existence of a conspiracy against his authority ; and, al- 
though he took no active 
after having taken so much pains as he did to gain the affections 


measures against the projectors, vet, 


of his subjects, the discove ry grieved him to such a degree as to 
shorten his life. Constantine, the next brother to Alexander, and 


, experienced in getting along; 


heir apparent, resigned his right to the third brother, Nicholas ; 
accordingly, Nicholas proclaimed himself emperor; and the old 
conspirators, thinking this a fit opportunity of inflaming the 
minds of the people, preparatory to more thorough operations 
against the whole family, declared for Constantine, and succeeded 
in getting some of the people and a few regiments to their sup- 
The troops who first came to the emperor's assistance on 


port. 
and ever since 


that occasion were the first regiment of the guards; 
the imperial family have made it a point to attend the celebration 
of mass on the anniversary of the patron saint of that regiment 

Fortunately we were present to witness the ceremonies, and had 
a near view of the “ imperias.”’ 

It was a gala-day for the citizens, and the fair sex were ar- 
ranged, in the'r gayest attire, to witness the pomp of the occa- 
sion. The church at which mass was celebrated is new, and 
decorated with the flags taken in the last Turkish war by Die- 
bietch. At an early hour the avenues leading to the square in 
which the church is situated were lined with people, and all car- 
riages kept out by mounted patroles, except those of the nobles 
and people of distinction. We had been treated with marked 
civility, but did not suppose our privilege would extend so far on 
thatday. However, we determined to try it; so mounted our 
cocked hats, uniforms, swords, and all the paraphernalia of the 
gave the coachman strict orders to drive with confidence 
to the point at which the ‘ disttngues” alighted, and not to stop 
but for a second or third command, in its fullest extent. The 
streets were crowded with vehicles, so that much difficulty was 
but our couchee swore, to his com- 


service; 


rades of the whip, that he carried three admirals of the American 
navy, and demanded a clear road. We landed at the door of the 
church, and took our station among a select few 

Shortly after the regiment, consisting of three thousand five hun- 
dred troops, formed in close order in the square ; scon followed the 
empress, in a rich gold-plated coach of state, drawn by six noble 
blacks, caparisoned with gilt ornamented harness. She was ac- 
companied by her daughter only, a girl of nine or ten years of age 
They were assisted from the carriage by an old general, and 
walked with a dignified air to within a few feet of our stand 
The emperor soon appeared 
As he passed, the 


where she awaited her husband 
on horseback, attended by several generals 
troops uncovered—a thing which soldiers seldom do, even when 
saluting the most august personages. With the 
noble youth, of twelve yeurs, his eldest son, Alexander, heir to 
Having 


emperor Was a 


the crown; and at this age, general of the Cossacks 
joined company, they proceeded to the steps, and were met by an 
old Greek priest, who performed some mysterious acts with a 
cross, Which were regarded with much seriousness. There, within 
tive feet of me, were the Nicholas; 
his empress, Alexandrina; Prince Alexander, the heir; and the 
Princess Mary, eldest daughter. It was an august presence 


(even to a republican, bred in the school which teaches that 


autocrat of all the Russias 


‘all men are born equal,”) when are considered the extent of 
the absolute imperial sway, the number of human beings who 
are mere machines in his hands, and who execute the wil! of Aas 
mind as do the parts of his own muscular system 


The emperor stands about six feet two inches, is broad-shoul 


dered, with a full chest, and is a well-proportioned man in every 


respect. His countenance, as we say, is “long favored,” neither 
sharp nor full; forehead high and noble, and eyes blue, beaming 
with mildness and amiability, mingled with character. Amid 


all the demonstrations of homage within his view, I never saw 
more modesty of demeanor; and had he not an excellently well 
balanced mind, accustomed as he 1s to such scenes, its equilibrium 
would have been disturbed 

His present exalted situation has not been obtained without 
some personal risk. At the time of the when the 
great square was filled with the rebellious, he every where ex 


insurrection 
pose d his person, in ¢ ndeavoring to persuade them to dispe rse 
without forcing him to shed their blood 

Several vollies of musketry were discharged at him, but his 
collectedness was imperturbable In the cabinet he has proved 


his ability by steering the ship of state himself. In attention to 


business he ts said to be indefatigable: and his activ ity us suct 
that itis never known at what part of his civilized dominions he 
is to be expected ; for he seldom announces his intentions, usually 
travels with the speed of the couriers, and with as little parade 
as a private gentlemar He 1s about thirty-three or thirty-five 
years old 

The empress ts a splendid woman, of a height corresponding 


Whe 


ored under A mis 


They are a rare couple 
I lat 
} 


like most of her el: 


well with that of her husband 
first | saw the empress, a few days since, 
take in supposing that she 
where only a woman can take } 


ass, failed to pos 


sess an empire leasure in exert 


ing her influence—the domestic circle, and the heart of a devoted 
husband The emperor possesses strong the mora prin 

and is a pattern of virtue to his subjects. His habits are as do- 
mestic as duty permits; that, sometimes, separates them, ple 


sures never. They reap no divided enjovments, but despise them 


During the service her appointed place was by his side; but 


the fatigue of standing was so great, that she was frequently 
seated. There were occasional intervals in the chanting, in 
which she resumed her stand. His practices accord with the 


sternest principles of morality, and he ts fast reforming the loose- 
ness of the Russian court. His subjects seemed delighted im 
honoring him, and were I one of them, I would cheerfully shed 
the last drop of blood in his support. This is strange language 
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for an American; but were you to see him, and learn his valor, 
ability, and enterprise, and above all, the fond affection with 
which he cherishes his empress, you yourself would not regard 
him differently. In the train of officers which followed his ma- 
jesty were no doubt several of notoriety, but attention was wholly 
engrossed in discovering the General Diebeitch, who figured in 
the last campaign against the Turks 

He was pointed out, but we knew him from the resemblance 
he bears to the portrait in the gallery of generals in the palace. 
He is a shori, thick-set man, bald and gray ; rather a sharp coun- 
tenance, with a vigorous expression, and appears between fifty 
and sixty years of age. He sealed his good fortunes by being 
one of the two who counseled the emperor Alexander to march 
directly to the gates of Paris, when that subject was in debate 
after Napoleon's retreat from Moscow. The advice of Diebeitch 
proved to be the best in the end—ergo, he was proved a smart 
fellow. "Tis something to have seen him, though it was but a 
momentary view. eee 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN i501). 


NUMBER TWELVE 


A man who goes to Paris with the intention of seeing a dis- 
play, chooses the right place for his experiment: but if he hap- 
pens to go with the intention of making a display, he will cer- 
Technically speaking, there are no 


tainly be disappointed. 
He may monopolize a hotel, 


“natives” there to be astonished 
employ a score of servants, and drive every fine horse in the 
kingdom: he may burden himself with boots, spurs, rattans, 
white gloves, mustachios and diamonds; and exhibit them, in 
most tasteful variety, in the Tuileries, or at the opera—but ’twill 
He not only will not draw admirers around 
This common- 


all come to nothing. 
him—he will not even attract a passing notice 
place dask, which takes so well in New-York, is an old story in 
Paris; and money has as little to do in making the man, as the 
ship which carried him across the Atlantic. He must have 
higher credentials than a letter from Rothschild, if he would re- 
ceive bows and smiles and greetings of welcome on the north 
terrace of the Tuileries, or the south side of the Boulevart 

But, although thus utterly unimportant, a stranger in Paris has 
the satisfaction of being supremely independent. As nobody 
cares for his having money, so nobody takes the troubl. to in- 
quire how he spends it. If, in itself considered, a sumptuous 
establishment gives him no credit; so, on the other hand, no de- 
gree of poverty in his lodgings will bring him into disrepute. In 
short, nobody cares how nor where anybody lives: and, although 
this arises rather from apathy than respect to one’s feelings, sull, 
the perfect elysium of being freed from the vile survedlance and 
scandal of “ friends,” which is the curse of every town and vil- 
lage in America, will readily cause the motive to be forgotten, 
and the French to be respected and honored. There is u moral 
dignity in this indifference to other people's private affairs, which 
no one can fail to admire; though, I fear, few of my couatrymen 
will ever succeed in imitating it 


I presume my readers are sufficiently acquainted with ornitho- 
logy, to be aware of the manner in which dores fight: and 
although few comparisons could be less felicitous than the liken- 
ing of a “whiskered and mustachio’d” Frenchman to a dove, 
there is yet a comical resemblance in their incidental rencontres. 
These Parisian gentlemen are excessively irritable; a trivial 
cause brings forth their wrath in full blast; and when some one 
unwittingly gives, and another takes, offence, they “ square off 
six feet apart, and go atit. Crimination and recrimination, in 
vective and retort fly between the combatants precisely like hot 
shot, and on an average the altercation lasts half an hour: after 
which, breath and wit being exhausted on both sides, they— 
quietly walk off, satisfied with the oral castigation bestowed and 
received. There is something, doubtless, in the influence of early 
education ; buthow upon earth two men can suffer personal abuse 
for a length of time, without coming to blows, I cannot conceive 
The provocation to quarrel is litde to the purpose. For a fauz 
Pas in passing a gentleman, such as will often occur in cities, i. ¢ 
moving to right or left simultaneously with one you happen to 
and thus dodge to one side and the other for a minute— 
would take 


eonfront 
the last of all things at which a reasonabl 
offence—for such a cause a Frenchman has wheeled round and 


man 


belabored me with vituperation, till I have gone quite out of the 
reach of his voice. There is something so ludicrous in a man’s 
flying into a perfect rage on such trifling ground, that I was 
always more disposed to laugh than do battle ; and I was prompt 
n vacating the lists, the moment I found that [ had unconsciously 
entered them; for nobody 1s a match for a Frenchman in what 
illed yaw 
a street quarrel 


is Vulgariy c 
would desire 


and no person with his senses about him 





The custom (so universal that it may almost be termed a natu- 
ral custom) of obedience to the laws of the land, is a remarkable 
trait in the French national character. This rarity of crime has 
given rise to numberless speculations, and has also set at nought 
the theories which grew out of them. I am not aware of its ever 
iaving been satisfactorily accounted for. Be the cause what it 


nay, | am not prepared to explain it: I simply mention the fact, 


among strange things which have fallen under my observation 
Apart from the victims of the military tribunals, capital punish- 
ments are almost unknown in France. I presume the executions 
in America exceed them in the ratio of five to one; and making 
the allowance of proportions, for the difference in population, this 
is equivalent to fifteen to one. The same contrast exists mm refer 
Burglary is so rare, that no word has yet 
Pockets are safe in any crowd 


ence to lesser crimes. 
been manfactured to express it 
in which you please to mingle: and servants so uniformly honest 
that the locking of drawers and trunks is an unnecessary precau 
tion in any hotel. One might naturally inquire why the light 
fingered gentry of London have never found their way into this 
neighboring city: but the answeris easy. The police regulations 
with regard to passports, render it impossible for strangers to be 
altogether incog; and this, combined with the embarrassments of 
a foreign language, makes the soil quite uncongenial for exot 

rascals. Although, in his own land, the “ spoil” may be more 
difficult to gain, the concomitant advantage of comparative safety 
after it is won, induces the thief to act upon the same principle 


that honest men do—* there's no place like home 


It is a remarkable fact, (not, perhaps, generally known) that 
the population of France, in 1815, was three 
less than in 1799: the wars of Napoleon having not only provid 
ed premature graves for the entire increase of sixteen years, but 


hundred thousand 


caused so much of an actual diminution besides. You see one 
effect of this in the streets of Paris: there ar 


all are under forty, or over sixty 


almost no middle 

aged men there The whole 
intermediate generation seems to have been swept off, and left a 
racancy in the land, far more solemn to a reflecting mind, than 
the muluplied trophies of conquest are grand andimposing. But 
the French never trouble themselves to recollect—w hat one would 
Their 


suppose they could never forget—the price of a victory 
quite supersedes the ties of kindred and the 


passion for ‘ glory 

endearments of home. The old man, whose sons were torn from 
him by conscription; the mother, made childless and a widow by 
these relentless wars, are now foremost to deify the name of Na 
poleon: all was done, say they, for the glory of France ; 
creant nature must shed no tear and breathe no sigh which might 


and re 


perchance, dim the brightness of her hero's fame. This, how 
ever, is their own affair; and Lhave no right to volunteer censure 
on anything so decidedly mmdividual and private: stall, | must 


wonder at it; and say, in passing, if they can regard with prac 
tical indifference a series of inroads on their domestic circles 
which, while it desolates, leaves no (rational) consolation behind 


itis much to the credit of their philosophy. Sucha way of view 
ing such a state of things seems to evince as little of sober sense 
as of natural feeling. ‘There are exceptions, however, and the 
following anecdote illustrates one 

An almost broken-hearted wife and mother, who had succes 
ory Was sur} rised 


ecn ld 


sively lost her husband and three sons for “ ¢ 


by the sudden return of her fourth and only remainu who 


had been included in the conscription some six months before 


The fatigues of the campaign had impaired his strength, and he 
was evidently fast declining in a consumption; yet, fromthe mo 
ment she saw him, his mother seemed to have banished sorrow 


and regret, and manifested a cheerfulness unknown to her for 


years. ‘I 
her buoyancy of spirits almost amounted to efasety 





ve invalid sunk rapidly—still the mother was happy 


ind her 


friends marveled at a change, apparently so unnatural, and cet 


tainly so unexpected. They could not comprehend why the ap 


proaching death of the last object of her solicitude and love, 
shouid have any other effect than to deepen the gloom that had so 
than nature in 
The son 


ist sad among 


there is something more 


long enveloped her 
this,” thought they 
died, at and his mother’s face 
those that followed him to the tomb 


if philosopl vy could find it out 


length was the le 


A near relative, thunder 
struck at this seeming heartlessness, inquired how she ce uld pos 
sibly feel this irreparal this climax of wo 


Her reply, softly and sweetly as it was breathed, might have 


? 


le ke so lightly 


ss 


ron beart of Napoleon, amid the fiercest thunders of 


My hu 


touched the 
band and my three elder boys were torn 
from me by they died—I 
when—I know not where—I know not how—I know not wuy'* 


his artillery 


and, one by one know not 


one 





But Eugene came back to me: his dying pillow was his mother’s 
breast I know where he sleeps ;—I can strew flowers upon his 
grave | 

The following anecdote, which is on a different dev, illustrates 
a point of French character often commented on and well under 
stood. The day after the last revolution, a gentleman stepped 


ind perceived that a bust of Charles X 


into his barbers shop 


had riven place toone ot Bonaparte 
‘Sot’ said he you have brought up Napoleon again, ch 
Ah, sir replied the knight of the razer there was a man 
for v« —he wes a cod, sir 
Ay ’—but what do you think of his making war upon the 
poor I gyp ns 
iw m r any one eay why? " ‘ ure de 
spoiled of her y ined 8 Bury de des ‘ ‘ 
continent dw ! long a ft ‘ 
fernal machine:y, @esg yer unitedt ‘ ‘ c 
{t ‘ roetier Ad that “ { t { Franee 
and wt s France th, that berg m 
expense of here rye wne tmillions ot th ! ' tt t 
eixty thousar ala »one battl- field wa ’ bu 
who can see t fon without danger and wit " reflection a equa ly] 
rious’ ttot Wwionteg clueftain wt ry © he incurs little of the 
danger, and euffers ¢ eof the w reaps all e fro fv ry The 
ep'eador of the a ve wever, tends nothing towards justifying the 
oppression of independent states, nor healing the veep national wounds | 


which Napoleon inflicted on the civilized world 


“Ah, that Recollect the 
battle of the Pyramids 
‘But what do you say to his persecution ol Prussia ? 
Ah, that was more glorious yet! Remember Austerlitz, sir! 


Look at ‘the column of the Grand Army * He was a god, sir' 


was a glorious expedition sir 


~he was a god, sir' 


Well—but what do you think of his treatment of Charles and 
Ferdinand, together with his desolating wars in the Peninsula 





Ah, that was the most glorious of all! Those Spaniards 
sir, were poor, miserable devils ull ‘the Emperor’ killed their 
priests. Nothing escaped him, sir! He looked out for the liber- 
ties of all Europe tle was a god, sir; yes! he was more than 
a god 

But, my good fellow , do you justify his tre aunentof Josephine 

“Al ma ferl—thats true! thats true! that’s very true! Ele 
was a d—— ras 

It is nee s to multiply illustrations of a truth already suff 
cently hnown—that Napoleon us still regarded by thousands u 
France with a feelu ttle short of adoration. Nor is this feel 
ing confined to Frenchmen. The natives of countries which he 


in Franes 
After 
the 
y ana crucity be practised towards her hered: 


most severely persecuted, when they come to reside 


catch the mania, a ire as loud as others in his praise 


fairly considering proceedings in Spain; after noting 
monstrous dupli 
tary princes—and the merciless severity with which he followed 
to the hing by upon the 


that, of all people, the Spaniards 


up his treachery war without quarter 


subject—one would SUP Pose 


would execrate the very name of Bonaparte. Yet, strange totell 


I have heard mtelligent Spanish ladies speak of him in a strain of 


unqualified eulogiun 





It is pertectiv true that, 1 the ordinary acceplation ot the term 
few “ greater” men have lived than the Emperor of the French 
but it is time that a line of diserrmimation should be drawn be 
tween What is done nidie and what us done jUeTLY It 
this great chieftain bad desolated onr land with fire and sword 
with a view of for r upon us a king of his own election, be 
cause our present form of government was not, in his judgement 
a proper one, L apprehend few Americans would be reconciled to 
the proceeding b iu { Was performed in good siule; let it be 
never so well done s stl most cemmuinal oppression we should 
all so regard ut nd not only heap o muy on his memory, but 
disown a countryn ‘ refused to join in our denunc sation 
Yet this was, substant V. te case with Spa and wheof By 
naparte mover hum They seem to have hettle 
notion of afhe lit © long as their own are unimpaired 
and can re iwiih peorteet complacency any man who tramples 
them under toot pray he does it elegantly and on a grand 
scale Ask anv one ! wee it he justifies Napoleon Ss Lreatment 
of the Spaniards ! ew reply somewhat in the veun of the 
barber aforesaid that was a glorious campaign! Remember 
the de not the Inquisition: for that single act he deserves 
the grat of mank This, indeed, was his only aet in 
the Per i for wh nankind can thank him, and the cause 
of humanity certainly gained by it: but—to consider the case 
irngumentatively, and on its own merits—what was the Inquisi 
tion? It was an institatiion of Spain; formed and conducied 
within her own hereditary dommions; and if the cruelty of in 
ferna!l demons was practised in its halls, ut was still, on the broad 
principle of independent state rights, her own affair, Whatright 
had B varte tointertere with her public or private institutions 
What right to say toan independent government—you shall ma 
nage your subjects according to my notions of right and wrong 
Was it, properly epeaking, any of Ars business how Spain go 
verned, or oppressed, or punished her own people Again, ad 
mit all that ever was sar of the Inquisiton to be true (and I be 
leve a great part how much of human suticring, and how mueb 
destruction of human life were eccasioned by ut Not half so 
much as a foreign power, that had no right to intermeddle pre 
duced in abolishing ut And because, by unjustifiable means, and 
(at least) questionable motives Bonaparte did one thing from 
which good arose the deep blot to be « erased which hie 
career iw the Peninsula « 4/ to stamp on his fame im indelible 
characters Is itto be forg en that tens of thousamds of mune 
cent lives were sacrificed; and nothing remembered Wut that the 
cause of humanity. in one isolated (and merely contingent) point 
was promoted, during that b ly period of Spanish history ? 
If so. | admuire the forgiving spirit here evinced, and only wish 
that thos vt spla it ' vald display a corresponding consis 
tency ' the ime disposition and feeling im other 
situ Wh tt mes about, | will ceas dissent trom 
Nay Meanwhile, I trust I shall not be unde 
tood a iv ‘ r the ly juisition iny further than to ay—and 
th ! f ake of the argument that Bonaparte had 
nol ilr tto hit If he ha ! nto Spain wrth the 
| r i vow )? ’ % destroying this mestitutir 
ly ald t first to justify a proces n which, on the ground 
of national right un never be justified. Lam fully persuaded 
that, in destruction, the Inquisition barely met its ce ts; but | 
also believe that, could Bonaparte have made it subservient to 
his true object—the subjugation of Spain t would be in eau 
tence at this day The most that can fairly be said of this, « 
that the great moral result of the destruction of the loquisition us 
a tolerable apology for such an exercise of arbitrary power; but 


when this resuit 1s forced into a defence of the Peninsular war 


a double duty is imposed on ut, under which no power of argw 


ment nor of jogic can sustain it 


* In the Place Vendome 
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AMERICAN SCENERY 


WEENMAWKEN. 


Mr. Duranp bately issued a view of Weehawke: ken fron 
a fine grove skirting the southern edge of the meadows, on the Jer 
sey shore of the Hudson opposite the northern part of the city o 


New-York 
of Hoboken 


To arrive at this spot, you proc eed from the village 


by one of the most beautiful walks in the world 


a considerable distance after leaving the Hoboken ferry, the shore 
of the river is steep, and covered with forest trees, among whicl 
the enterprising proprietors of the soil have formed broad and 
smooth paths for the convenience of the public, to whom these 


delightful grounds have been thrown open The paths wind 


Various directions along the s) les and summit of the steep bank 
to the it ! 


water, and at other times conducting you to an opening on some 


sometimes coming close edge, where s over the 


iImpene 




















matter of course, the literature of both countries being the same) stands 
fourth. For her dramatic vocal music she has incurred a deep debt 
to Italy, France, and Germany. Her Purcell, Locke, and Ame are, 
however, splendid original exceptions ; lately, she has had the good taste 


not only to adopt the translations of foreign schools, as we have stated 











1 above, but to secure the services of a Weber; and, we trust, ere long to 
witness the production of some dramatic work by the Chevalier Neu- 
. komm, a man fast msing to eminence im the musical world. When we 
i slate that giish dramatic music has been tardy tn its growth, (the prin- 
* ‘cipal cause which we look upon to be the monopoly of the two great 
yatent theatres,) we, nevertheless, can speak with much more compla- 


ceney of a school peculiar to England, and inferior to none in the world 

















we allude to its sacred music. The cathedrals throughout England are 

: pots of taste luch afford excellent tuition to the inhabitantsof the towns 
n which they stand, and the choirs of which are an admirable nursery tor 

al talent. The severe rules of composition are there instilled into the 
youth belonging to their foundation. Counter-point, or, as Italian words are 
"a Vogue, contra to, us there found in force and purity , and the compo- 
sers, Who are handed down in numerous array from the time of Henry 

e eighth, are wt « exceeded tor sublumity, sweetness, and mechani- 

cal invention by any foreign masters. We add to these a peculiar species 






















































































e oar t composition, calle ees and madr Some of therm are models ot 

elevated point, which commands a view of the city of New-York is Fase pte ie sick i cians ot ates Odie de endian 
¢ w sabia re ' MLO OF ALL TA ig irtists uly tilt le 

and the harbor, magnificent for its vast breadth, its varied and of this school, there exist numerous powerful and wealthy institutions, 

populous shores, its scattered islands, its three great passages to w izive prizes, and are of the utmost consequence im supporting the 

the ocean, and the mighty commerce arriving anddeparting on its | Setenes Mur theca y been said on the subject of Italian ey Oy 

? i writer im a ug paper, Who mixes up hos praises of Italian tists 

bosom. Nothing can exceed the beauty of these walks about the 9 paper k ahs tate As well might an American abuse the 

close of May, whenthe verdure of the turfis as bright as the green erature of tive language as music ‘hey are inseparable 

of the rainbow ; and when the embowering shrubs are in flower, W whe e visits France * Italy from this omnes and hears the 

_ ruiscs of K é Mol oO oltair Jante and tustasio, Goes not 

among which the dogwood and the viburnum, white as if loaded t Rac folere, or Voltaire, Dante and Metastasio, does no 

° - : remember with | it he Can Claim as lis own a Shakspeare and a 

with snow, and the sassafras, with its faint yellow blossoms, are yyy, What American’s musical education is complete, if he have 

conspicuous ; and the hum of innumerable bees over the heads of pot laid t eof a Pureell, a Handel, an Arne, anda Boyce’? I 

the well dressed throng passing to and fro, mingles with the buzz “he beauuha ees and anthems of the early : hool; the witcheries of 

: \ wth, by Lock t Indian Queen, ti empest, the Arthur and 
of voices and the murmurs of the shore. In the sunny nooks of this : ~— ' » _ , 2 ; due * st ey ; 7 i * — 

stnne dl t ave not formed a part of is studies at hot 

bank, long before the trees have put forth their leaves, and while 1. ed by those who have not drank at these pure springs, that F 
the plac e is vet unprofaned by city feet, the earliest blossoms of |! iste is unrefine Amencans can refine upon it, by setting at 
the year are found—violets ar in bloom before the vernal equinox felt v the beauties of their own proper school and language, and prema- 

turely act ng those of Italy. Depend ups hditors, that such a 
ts 7 ! 
Chey come be tie Ww mm . ng ¢ view of eal allairs lunuerousty ¢ neous. ‘The ltalian school, in 
he { nuty 
I wind M ‘ t ited upon a compete knowledge of the science, and the works of 
Duru the warm season great numbers of persons resort science im eur own tongue, produce the only good fruit; and uf an 
° Thater mi Sing « , best styl D ae vt) sh ballads ethic it ’ 
hither from New-York, some of whom cross the ferry for the ™teur ei me ¢ t style of Eng allads efficiently, he 
> ° . need not despair of arr ha ul perte¢ ul ol any other coun 
sake of a purer and cooler atmosphere, and others attracted by \. ¢, ee a Angel case dine niin a Rha ian Rea 
the beauty of the spot wu ssed nm { her time abroad, we asked her, as it wast Stu- 
I t sive t ar I i t tor = i ) ‘ t t 
White sslined mins and ms . r een ’ whether wad been a e ora 1 She re} ed, tha 
Linked with gay cock tering the green she hac “ md gave as a reasot vat odious and vulgar composi 
; : mis Were In vou wre Indeed sau she, “in the paper this morn 
and the wooid-n\ my} hs are astonished at seeimg stalls for selling 1 observe the are to play Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith. ar 
ice-cream and various liquid refreshments setup in their sylvan ranged by Greator Only think of that! ) harmonious blacksmuth ' 
recesses. Sever me canes, and 
: 7 echoed her 
Having reached the place about a mile from the Hoboken ferry i aes : 
4 - i py 
a striking scene arrests your attention Phe river widens to the music Was inf we ‘ ly srr il 
north into a kind of shallow bay. resting on the Weehawken tmatina, With ti te and expre 5 
) to sit clown to the tort An air w { i 
meadows, within which, at most hours of the day, the swell of the : <aptte ‘ . yn ’ 1 ; . 
4 ne ith mud i} u uid « lady in question expressed hera 
tide is perceived only in gentle undulations of the glassy surface. pyration of the warm te ind requested that a copy might 
Looking across this bay, you see, rising directly over the mea-— be instantly pr Phe reply of the praniste was Cer 
jows, the first of the Wechawken blutls, on the brow of which is a coy nat vat pleasure In Send tte you ut it us Handel's 
. . urmonius Dlacks mn wily tras § contessed her error, and the 
the famous rock called the Devil's Pulpit, deseribed in the first 7 i : 4 ral 
oe i itlemen with exte ve skers, little mes, and stiff cravats, looked 
volume of the ‘Talisman. Here. according to an old tradition, |) yory ike fools. Yet we fear, Messrs. Editor e disease s traveling 
the devil used to preach every Friday, to a congregation from | epidemn Mais a nos moutons 
New-York, until driven off by Dr. M’Graw,; the explanation of OPERA OF ELISA AND CLAUDIO 
which ts thought to be, that the spot was the haunt of a gang of Dramatis pe . 
smugglers, who circulated frightful stories respecting the place Elise s nA Pe tt 
and who were ut length discovered and broken up by the eceen Clauss Si.nor G. Montreser 
2 Count Arnold Sig rG Core 
tric doctor Further up the river, and rising almost perpendicu Charlotta By r M 
larly over it, is the second Weehawken bluff, under the east side Marquis Tricotazs Signor Bb. Oviaude 

> Silvia Signora Enricietta Salvioni 
of which lies the narrow tevel called the duelling ground, where Seine 8 ‘en Hanlaaes 
Hamilton fell. Still further north, along the western shore, you Daca ior G. Place 
descry the Palisadoes, long, dark and lofty walls of perpendicu- This opera ts generally allowed to be one of the best of Mercadante’ 

7 I } 
lar rock, diminishing im the distanee, until the western shore, with | Compositions ; and Mercadante 1s pe: she out mn best follower, 
some Call him, { perhaps pustly, imitators Luss overtu Si 
its barren precipices and wild solitudes, and the eastern shore, > w3- eee ce eeptiga a peer cet oe 
J : izht, pretty, bu y affair, Conumencing with We nagined movement 
with its soft declivities, its dwellings and gardens, seem lo meet, (or the first: horn of ‘ is was executed by Mr. Nids, with his 
and the river disapp ars usual purity of tone ut he appeared to be atraid to trust his 0 far 

‘ " , and subdued th nstrument quite to the medium of a private ap it 

Che time for contemplating th ene in allits beauty, is near : aoontacipecisieg: ; pnt alee ocd ipeeceenets ig pag ar uesey 
h } \ 7 j The overture was well played by the band general l irionet of 
sunset, W non the glorious hues of the day appear to linge the ve TY this orchestra has a beautiful quality, and a delicacy which ts sadly 
substance of the waters; when the sails of the passing barks are contrasted by the hauthoy. If, according to Weber, and mn bette 
gilded with the horizontal sunshine; when the steamboats of the | C#! We quote) the two instruments are deseriie S the ) t 
» 5 wid the martial-clarionet if our ears do not deceive i curry 
Hudson are seen majestically furrow the waters on their de - 
d ng yet the tones of Park, Voght, an an Cooke—the de 
parture or their return; when the dwellings on the New-York exte and soft texture of the hauthey nga: & a 
shore, reflecting the setung sun from their windows, appear like | round and decided tone of the clarionet ; but exactly the ¢ vy Wa 
palaces of topaz ; und when, if the atmosphere be still, a mighty j act on the present occasion Phe hautboy was all harshne the 
. ’ Clarianet all softness 
and multitudinous murmur of human activity reaches you from | 4 ’ , Tic) 
P d echiet te ire of Une ece was Madame Pedrot I) acy, the 
a'l parts and streets of the ¢ Mf caty at onee, and the tolling of ft full , 

‘pe : " ure orn fureorn eily al once, ane ie ‘ ing ¢ ina seria ot Lhe Compa has @ Tull soy Oo voice, of COhsideraole ex 
the hour from its steeples comes softened by distance ito the om quality, an real power Her person is handsome, mither on 
*aintest and swectest of sow w karge scale. ler features, as is the ease with most dark women it 

up extremely well before the lamps ; and she possesses t ‘ owe 
framatic organ, eye of fire and expression In her wae s 
veetul, easy, and impressive Ose Who have trequenter ‘ ra 
" __E : We | 
rile FINE ARTS, wuses in Murope, she will, in feure and even tace, reeall Ma 
Beunts to their remembrance Her intonation is faultles 
THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC ITALIAN OPERA, ETC, Ee Sue nen See Panae See lela, Oa a 
shade of s ing, with great effect Her execution ts pro’ © lea 
pertect part, but, nevertheless, she evidently knows so well whe 
DESULTORY REMARK ° ae i X 

" Pooneeu we WeaR parts, and lo ve welght to the strong, that non 

PEFORE we notice the performance of / rand Claudw, the editors of | protessional or very studied observers would arrive at this conelusu 
the Mirror will pardon the digression of amoment. So many ndteulous € opening scena, she attempted a shake on the passage, “ ‘ 
»pinions have lately appeared respecting Italian opera, that we think our- | dolor.” which was by no means a happy effort; and her er to ce 
selves called upon to throw as much hight on the subject as our humble || scend by semitones i the finale was a failure 


abilities will allow The study of music, as a science, is one and the sane 
thing in every language tormation of a sco! Is comple ted in the 
same way by every musician ot every country where music is known, 
and vocalism is taught on the same principles every where. Ot all the 
countries in Europe, Italy probably is the first for dramatic voeal music, | 
arising from the circumstance that her language is the most favorable to 
convey musical sounds 
ution, 


the 





Germany, for deep scrence and refined compo 


however, far exceeds the Ltalian school France we place 


shird: her school of dramatic music has improved very much lately ; |! 


and, at the present time, she boasts of two shining lights in Boieldieu 
and Auber England (and with England we couple America, as a 


‘This teat of descending 


culty and danger 


an octave or two, chromatically, ts one of diff 


Billington and Salmon laughed at it as quackery ; ar 


notes and half-notes are examiner 





it the Lin all singers, they will be four 
wanting in value and truth e agree entirely with the clever editors 
4 the London Harmonicon, that uf thas feat could be executed, whic! 


jthey deny, its effect would be unpleasant, resembling the hysterical laugh 
a distressed woman, and not calculated to give ; but af half 


of 


pleasure 
done, it is very disagreeable, although often applauded 

The morceaur in which Madame Pedrotti was most brillant were the 
jduet with the count, and the beautiful and melodious finale, which is 


‘not by Mercadante. Her first seena was excellent. We must beg here to 


} 





notice that the finale is by Bellini, but not as orginally written by him, 
a difficult variation being omitted. We applaud this introduction, be 
cause of its intrinsic excellence, but hope to hear no more nonsens« 
about original purity, Madame Pedrotti is likewise a superior actress, 
and expresses passion admirably. We were, however, a little astonished 
at the manner in which she sets-to, (a-la-Crd,) with the marquis, mistak 
ing him for the count ; and we felt that, if she had met with the latter 
there would have been a tremendous battle, for he was not a man to be 
so treated with impunity 

We turn next to Signor Corsetti. Those of your readers who remember 
Privat, of the French company, have Corsetti before them. He has 
, of no great extent, and of inferiwr quality His school ps 
nevertheless, good ; and if Fornasan could but give him a small portior 


sy 





bass voice 










of his fine voice, and, at the same time, borrow a little of Corsetti’s methode 
of singing, a material improvement would be the result. A Madame Sal 
viont and a Mr. Sapignoli also acted inferior parts; of them we hay: 
nothing to say ; bul this is not the case with ame Marozazi, lately one 
of the sisters in La Cenerentola. She is a good actress, but with a voice 
of inferior quality. Her style is more French than Italian, and her pro 


gression in ascending passages very rude One observation, however 








we must take lewve to make: the applause given to every imdividual by 
the audience is of a most romantic nature, and even takes place tn the 
middle of songs, duets, and tnos, to their manifest detriment. On the 
first night we had the pleasure to sit near an intelligent amateur from 
1 neighboring city, Who turned and asked the cause of the extraordinary 
noise created on every occasion—as a signor could not fling his arms 
open, hor a signhora run a plain octave, without the most enthusiastic de 


























monstrations of gratitude. A lawyer at our elbow returned t 

Nil nowit in causa.” Although this marred the pleasure of the eve 
t did not prevent the gentleman in question from being extremely we 
Neased with the performance 

We should do a most talented artist great justi ove our Want 
ol taste, if lid not reter tothe execution ot an ot t massage im the 
syiil y he great tenor scena, by Mr. Raffeti.  T issage Was 
we rather think, originally intended for th n; but the person wh 
handles that iustrument not being able to play it, the leader execute 
it in the most pertect and beautitul manner on the viola Phe dithcult 
of this tistrument is ithe Known , and, althor pplauded, y 
it some of that rapture had been taken off |! Maro 
bestowed on Mr. Raffeti, it would have seemed yust 

Of Mr. Montresor we have only to say, that he g generally well, b 
exerted himself too much. With a decided voce de testa, he has not spo 
taneous power at his command, and ts obliged t his voice "I 
audience are some degree to blame Why applaud a man wher 







































































sings loud’ = It is that very error in England that urges Braham to draw 
forth his mighty voice en all oecasions to please the gallery ; and eve 
Fuglish tenor ser of hus scheol, but without hus power, umitates h 
Che male chorus was admirable ; but why was the female chorus 
ted’ We think we remember a chorus of women 
rhe costume of the servants was rich and appropriate By the by 
there were two serving men, who in dress resembled the kunaves of hearts 
ud diamonds in a pack of « ards. We presume they were hat 
ments, t the rucular office we do not know M trott:’s 
lress was in very good taste As tor the gentlemne “ ve 
see ltalians nor Frenchmen on the stage mi mode ‘ or they 
seldom appear to advantage. In ancient ec ve OF m they lo 
mucy betler i 
PAKK THEATRE 
We welcomed Wallack back again to these board He is mtr 
ct ttul actor His Martin Heywood, Dick Dashall, Walter, Brigar 
chiet, Ro and the sailor im the Adopted Cl compare wit 
yt on the boards, in charming the audience Next week we st 
ve Kermbles once more Their attraction at Philadelphia, gr 
is it Was the begin gy, went on tmcreasing to the end “he tr 
ecies of the evening within the house, Were anticipated by mor 
razedies without; and those who fought at the box-othee, although 
s like those who fought upon the stage, were some of therm mux 
more serrously wounded. W hy e eng tot the Kembles im New 
\ rminates, the visitors of the Park wil un have an opportunity 
showing theer regard fortheir old favorite rest, who, m addi 
» lus attraction im his known characte duce Dr. Bird's ‘ 
Mexica t¥ from whieh so much is ex} Rumor speaks of 
unusual event to oceur at this house, which wi »> doubt, assemble t! 
‘ son, and wealth of the towr 
AMERICAN THEATKE 
Mr. Booth has been announced to pertorm at vse I 
© anoWs lum for an accompits ed and pow ston ‘ 
sulty and eareless actor It is a pity he doe t e hew pieces 
His attraction would be thereby greatly enhance There are many ex 
cellent piayers in this company We have been recently mu 1 pleas 
with the decided improvement of Miss Waring, and we are really indebte 
to Mr. Hamblin for an actress whom tt would be it deserved praise 
tern an honer to the stage Ithough at rathe i te enod, we m 
er the tice tO express the gratihea we have received trom, seve 
her delineations | among others, in J the intensely intere 
uy e Hune ick. We allude to M Mux as ln 
% ediy said in her praise Withy brew ‘ clear 
reeable voice, st " te the 1 <t ¢ < es tor «¢ ence 
ver protession—deep feeling and freshne Hf cones ’ The jatt 
ticularly prominent in this piece. W wat good sense 
t happy fac 'y e adopted n Vv « sly er ~ y 
icting ot istinguishe re re ! ‘ 
st w herown conception; a many SAZES, OX ed beat 
that astonished For stance t Cif r 
1? 
i wi 
sy bike \ 
I dare ‘ fc ‘ 
There was a breathless apprehens erve excite t, weil « 
ited to Keep the audience . seu ever v he iss 
( ‘ of * Oh, Cliffor ou?” in e Whole of the t 
\ ile spit ens ¢ powe Farre H 
K Was ke Sur‘ is ChA i mere ft vy the by. was 
' e handsof Haml juieta s Vhis acter is 
ceive y al se written, prow h,« His y 
sot ial, lO l0Oak Lhe here } it sow $ ss 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
A fine collection of pictures is to be seen a A y in Barelay 
t A jew hours may be pleasantly « there, byt 
ers »w throng the town to overflow ing \ y the int 
® some o t value by the old masters, chly meriting the notrcr 
the amat Besides delight for the eye, the visitor may gather food 
for ‘ The table in the centre gallery is embellished wit 
severaichoice and uteresting Volumes pian of recore gx the names 
of those who attend the exhibition ts a good one, as the p ns of the fine 
arts are thus easily traced. It is to be regretted, however, that as yet the 


list 13 marvellousiy smai! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The lanes signed V. U. V. are not from our old correspondent. By the way, 
what has become of him? 
We are grateful for advice, when it does not cost too much. Sylvester forgot 
the postage 
We doubt not that the speculations of Gluck, jun. are very profound ; but 
ne defy mortal man to decipher his manuscript 
We have nothing to do with such matters as extraordinary elopements and 
police reports 
L's elegant and costly present is grate fully recewed, and his approbstiun of 
wr endeavors fully appreciated 
Fashionable chit-chat 1s too broad a burlesque. These things should be good 
umored. This communication “ means mischief,” and has * malice in it” —a 
sufficient reason for declining a much better written prece Junius may there- 
fore contmue to rest in the shade 
m has het upona camtal idea but we must give the article another 





excellent essay on the subject of supply- 


so recently published 
ng the city with pure water, that D. B. will excuse us for laymg as de his 





remarks a 
Dr. Vache’s letter to Dr. Francis is on file for msertior 
ors inthis notice. In 


{ prese ne 


We have not half dispatched our large package of fu 


our next we shall endeavor to dispose of the whole 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER %, 1532 
Our Book-table.—The first production before us this week ts 
Mr. Dunlap’s able and interesting “ History of the American 
Mheatre This could only have come from the present writer 
Phere is no other man living so well qualified for the task. In- 
timately acquainted with the subject from experience, and per- 


sonally familiar with all the great actors, authors, and critics of 


s day, he unites a most agreeable style with habits of great 
ndustry and indefatigable perseverance, and has here served up 
i literary and dramatic melange of a rare and delightful descrip- 

e It is generally known that he himself, in various other 
ipacities, advances strong claims to attention and respect. As 
an artist, an author, and a critic, he is much distinguished; and 

1 the walks of private life, we have never met a character more 
imiable, bland and irreproachable For these and other reasons 

us book ought to meet prompt and efficient suppor Every 
nly should purchase it without delay. The rich, the enlighten 


an’: those prot ssing to be patrons of American literature 
tion out of the market We promise a full 
equivalent for the moderate price. We regret our limited space 


will not now admit of several light and graceful extracts, which 


ul 





should take this ¢ 


we had penciled for insertion; and we lay aside the work with 
the remark, that, if it be not speedily disposed of, we trust to hear 
no More cant about interest in American literature 

Next we have the Token; the only gift-book of domestic growth 
ng holidays the Atlantic Souvenir having beer 





for the appr 





merged tn th It contains several good things, some pretty 
engravings, though m ystly copied from foreign subjects, and the 
binding, is as usual, unexceptionable 


Forget- 


poor thing both of 


By the last packet from England, we received the 
ne-nov” and “ Friendship’s Offering 
them, though not wit 
to be some fatality attend 
had their day 

Among the rest we find the “New Universal Gazetteer, or 


out a few redeeming points. There seems 





ing the annuals We fear they have 


Geographical Dictionary published by Mr. James Conner, and 
edited by Mr. Edwin Williams, to whom the work doves great 
credit. Within a po 


matter than a volume of the new En “ye topadia Americana, and 


t size, it compresses one th rd more 





matter r 


plete with concisely expressed, judiciously chosen, and 
y weighed geographical and statistical information. Very 


arefu 
ittle of the highly popular publication of Maunder remains in it: 





but a new edifice has been reared upon tne site « f the old one, in 
very respect surpassing its predecessor All the lawyer's offices 
ounting-houses, and all the schools, ought to 


ull the merchant's 
encourage the labors of Mr. Williams ; so should persons travel 
ng, for wt enables them readily to put information in the corner of 
their valise or wriling-case, of some portion of which every ste P 
will enable them to test the accuracy ; and for all of which they 
The statistical tables at the 


end are of importance to gentlemen engaged in commercial mat- 


are sure to have frequent occasion 


ters, especially those of this country. In short, we can recommend 
the compendium to every class, cordially and conscientiously ; and 
n so doing we must not omit to praise the frontispiece by Mr J 
A. Adams, a young artistof this city, who has here given a wood 
engraving, some of the impressions of which are really not to be 
distinguished from that of finely executed copperplate ; 

The public must not forget Mr. Knapp's “ Pursuits of Litera 
ye hear is generally liked. It contains pages of 
graphic description, and places in possession of the young reader 





ture whi n 


a fund of agreeable and useful information. The author is very 
lever and industrioas—we wish him well, and shall refer to his 
work again 

Atalantis,” an elegantly printed octavo pamphlet, presents 
us with a poem purporting to be a “story of the sea From a 
glance through its pages we form a favorable idea of its merits, 
put must refrain from further notice, till prepared to speak more 


confidently, after a careful reading. Its plan, we observe, how- 


ever, is peculiar, and highly imaginative. Of the passages which 
we casually perused, some are strongly touching and beauuful 
The style is clear, concise, manly and vigorous. It is from the 
pen of Mr. Simms, of South Carolina, and will, probably, excit 
a good deal of attention in the literary circles, as it implies 
powers of an original and elevated description 

The receipt of several pamphlets, engravings, sheets of mus 
manuscript-novels, plays, poems and other compositions, is a¢ 
knowledged; some of which are laid by for attentive examina 
tion. The rest are scarcely entitled to the space necessary & 
mention their names 


A glance Jrem ire pu of the opera —Well, here's a sigh 
Who ever dared to dream of seeing litde Richmond-hil! so fine 
It is as if some fellow, whom you had been accustomed to behold 
struggling painfully on for the bare necessaries of existence, with 
apparel le aning towards antigu ty and other Various metancheiy 
indications of need, should suddenly appear with every grace of 
manner and splendid ature, breathing of perfume, and tlashin 
with stars, sunning himself in the gayest smiles of beauty and 
fashion, and lording it triumphantly over his once overbearing 
rivals. Why we have seen this now fair temple, dingy, lonely 
and dark; dim lights dispensed forlorn forebodings; and people 


whom “sharp misery” had worn to the bone 





there about the desolate and broken benches 
fife played tunes, which seemed mournful as the wandering 
ghosts of unburied arias and overtures; and the man at the door 
slept, a pleasing prerogative which he was sadly envied by the 
prompter Even the section of the town where this audacious 
litthe building stands now so impudently, in the very face of old 
Drury, and the high-sounding American, was then gloomy 


silent and deserted by all but that large and respectable class of 


republicans whom Shakspeare designates as © the milloi 
But now all the glittering and costly equipages in town thunder 


up there, and thunder back again, over the midnight pavements 


to the horror and distress of ali the plain thriity housewives in 
the vicinity, who think there ts the very deuce to pay nd, as for 
the theatre itself, ut has, with the audience, undergone one of 
those transformations which promising young authors refer to 
when they say language is inadequate to describe. 

Indeed, we should possess but little of that American va 
which renowned vagabond book-makers charg+ s wit 





freely, if we did not experience some p 
sented by the boxes of this saucy establishment on a fashional 

night. When the New-York ladies choose, they « f at tr 
with as dazzling a display of loveliness as any in the w ad 
Come, dear reader, some of you may chance to be pleased wit 


a peep mito this charming 





mile or two 1 pay treble price Wi kee ose to 1 
We are privileged beings ; sort of gen on a small seale 

by the gracetul quavers of Montresor, nay. by t wart r of 
Pedrottuu herself, you shail have a glance In the f st place 

me tell thee a secret about our refined society It is something 
quite co fidential and mysterious, and you must be mum Now 


mind Your finger on your iv We'll have no treason her 
Then know, that authors and book-makers and travelers, of a! 
deseription, may visit this redoubtable town of Manahatta, and 
} 


walk about the streets, and look at the brick walls and wooden 


fences, and board here and board there, and groan a night 1 


the cabin of a steamboat, or rattic in a stage, and then ret »an 
publish the results of their ObservVatsons o1 the manners of ou 
elite. They know just as little about them as if they had staid 


it home in their insiguificance, and were only prophets i their 


own country Why people who are born here, live here, make 
money here, and die here, never know a word about the matter 
neither; never suspect what brilliant and beautiful things are 


rong on in their v nity never dream bul We must not be t+ 


ommu itive Well, this refined society is like a phantom 
beautiful, brilliant, dazzling, but sulla phantom, appearing only 


now and then to the rapture d eyes of mortals—a se raphe vision 
and then gone—thin air—and all earthly power cannot again 
summon it Ull it please to come We have been a year without 
meeting it in publ Sometiunes, in sooth, when Orion gleams in 
the midnight sky, and the stars which rose at six are dipping one 


after the other behind the western hills, it shines in secret to fa 


vored eyes—the dull laborer closes his sleepy lids—the thoughtful 


student lays aside his precious book —the artist 1s dreaming of 


iis unfinished sketch—the poor are turning in bed painfully 
it remembering the note which wall fall due on the morrow 
and never know—but again our mettlesome pen requires hara 
reiing 


a ball, but seek 


This radiant ipparition appears sometimes at 
it there another time, you will not find it. Occasionally it gleams 
up in the theatre from some caprice and again the most powerful 
attraction fails to win it within the walls. We have caught sight 
of it on a sunshiny day in the street, and afterwards wandered 
over the dim pavements, seeking it in vain. It is subject to the 
spell of a potent and lovely conspiracy No one suspects the 
truth but a few, and they dare not tell. Hence he who would 
see New-York fashion and beauty collectively, must watch and 
wait, and be often disappointed 

Well, within the walls of this Richmond-hill we see it; and, | 
reader. thou shalt see it also. But how is this, sir? A frock- | 
‘OF, off. ye lendings ;” call in your perukier 


coat? Heavens! 
send for your tailor, make yourse if fit for a wedding, at least.’ 

Well, now you will do; only it would be better if you handled | 
that quizzing-glass more elegantly—it wants the air—and as for! 


ll, A a ta Ni ee i ee ky wom 


your hat, sir, opera hats are—well, no matter. You will di 


a crowd, and must be content to gaze like an humbk tronomer 





and ata great dista e, upon Une brilliant stars, now prinkled 


so profusely and brightly along the vault of the fashionable 





heaven. Do you see that lovely creature in white yonder. in box 
number — Thats —— Never was a fairer. She has 
traveled, too, and it you what lord so-and-su says, and 
how ount so-and-so enters the room In addition, she is ar 
heiress; 1s gay, Witly, a mplished; and as for beaux—heave 


save the mark’ they swarm like locusts Of them all, however 








‘ yone really loved r, and he, neither rich nor great, turned 
wavy affrighte i owd of presuming dandies by whom she 
Ss surrounded, ar now in the East Indies We knew hur 
ell at ! ny tled Dein not born to stoon and ¢« nee 
t 4c “ 1 
. “a ea +e) hie 
dw “ 
s 
People do say that those vely eves Were once se iffused 
will bul they now beam so brilliantly no one wi believe 
(aat ve ‘ \ Pass them along the dazviing e ot 
faces. There! she has caught you. Did ever nature fashion any 
thing more pr mine y beautiful Has she a motion that 
would dish r the unstudied grace and nature of a gazelle, ar 
her eyes just ft and tro 
by rgea fark " ae 
" 8 weak sid pras 
Tog ! 
A proud representau e she wi il ovelNess 
Phey called her n your ear— 
Have u remarked any peculiarity u ¢ heads t op 





| you mot c! a reflection of a certain accomplis] is 
sheshone from: se many mirrors? And then—the und ‘ 





iality for wi t ais That | S realy strik 
sical and chast Dhe Gere in air stir tuder association 
He will rear if ‘ ‘ in his Slee to-n het 
What do yout cof heraldry, my good reader i ‘ 
Is not rey ear t i say itis very ¢ < e feelings 
Vhatar I ‘ Ss vreat Tathe ‘ ‘ 
trier ew differ, however Itma ' tlle wheul 
i vert t ‘ ”*% ‘ ‘ | ti } vor 
‘ t i of aneestrs 1) \ 
t at i iN and mn } " 
i te BOX Mt sad} ory relat tou thet We 
ear x ‘ ' vdful a = r ‘ 
far famed M ('ar | ' ' F ‘ 
t enes t t ’ { ! ‘ nt fi 
’ ‘ y tan 
er md the eof t Si. , 
. 4 ‘y l i ‘ 
t tl ‘ y ! we b 
d no , Fy the = 
bora ’ ’ fast iw ‘ . 
yt ' i of ' nd p 
oes of gr ! j tt ( ! el 
‘ if ted i I ‘ I ’ : . 
' u at t \ e af = } 
it ‘ I ' ‘ { ; 
vt t a t i 
i 
} r enutic . , 
' ‘ int eve t ' 
to beh 
You will perceive from th ny tc 6 ' 
isofa mixed nature. ‘| ' ! j mue? 
rT hie Ihe “ rr nee | in 
wealth, and a deal of h ‘ vate nee ar | 
ng beauly enhane oY Micdest ! ae mit ‘ 
\mong some S A SICKIYV 8 tiveness t wi ht 
Tiey are forever on the wa est they de ther vex by 
some iniormal act ome too tat na sia “ h termes 
he conspicuou | ter ! t ' We have 
stumbied upon me O« hur t iat three charac 
ters we enough t rougn At W ‘ v ! y not 
ttempt ther An amusit rtf ht be ted, a we 
er ise irseiv nother g nee | n t pera 
City imp eme The t nt put i} vetner ‘ luir 
ty ire ol ive La) ‘ } ature at : rit ‘ on if i rhit n 
he shor of ye really rprising. Amor her 
the most strikir has taken place im the rth and east se t 
It is not Know lo all our own towns! DH, that the spot formery 
oceupied by Vauxhall garden. is at present converted into a 
spacious and stately street, ornamented witl the most ly pr 
vate dwelling house On one side are several brick edifices of 
a very Imposing appearance, an bon the other ine if spacious 
yuildings, with marble fronts, decorated with a superb coionnade 
supported by Cori an pillars, whose fr y carved capits 
approach nearer to regal clegance Wnan an} I here Which we 
have before seen. These structures atts owds of spectator 


and are deservedly objects of atlentior We are surp ( 100. 
the rapidity with which Bor treet has been built uy Nob 
mansions have risen where the eye lately wander V 


lots) This street is now almost unequalied Bleecker-street too 





including Le Roy-place, is truly magnificent, and >t 
place, presents a street which for regularity and beauty, is not 


exceeded by any other intown. A ramble through these place 


'will amply repay the admirer « f fine city scenery 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 











NICHOLSON’S CELEBRATED WALTZ, 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE BY WILLIAM BLONDELL. 
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TRIFLES FROM A NOTE BOOK. Yne frend h her Somer ng broken i \ woman, W ’ 
‘Wh y Ne 1 ve 1 wit t to th { the servant y to Ma s : 
FREEDOM OF ELECTION wenty he ne sin ye WwW s& 1 mar That’ i by ‘Oo 
A BARBER in a borough town, it seems t ephed N I a r t I'm alive ‘ ery 
Had voted for Sir John Sur J nt of 4 tarn IS 3 fed } y — 
Sor Jam n angry m k Sud —_— *Tis only un blood that the laurel can flounsh | oe 
* Don’t vou remember shaving me ?” he cried ** Doctor, why have | lost my teeth?” inquired a "Tis horror’s dread trophy, and torn trom the grave ; wat 
‘ Five pieces for five minutes work I gave, talkative female of a physiciar “ You have worn The tears of the widow and orphan must nourish A counsellor was aanee xe nc Atay cer ota 
* And doe t one good turn another crave ’” them out with your tongue,” was the answer The wreath that encircles the brow of the brave. |“? di in kna causes ? “\ Why, you ger 
‘ Yes, quo sth the barber, and his fingers smack'd, —- —— | P edb see i Te SS ee mae meee 
I grant the doctr ine, and a imit the fact | It was observed of a dece aed Ie awye the shad left | An Irishman recently told the pre —y #f the Uy tea | 8 i cunare, that | thought I hac wince 
‘Sur Jo ohn —- the same soon sre paid the price, : but few effects, to which 9 fem niale remarke " that ad || St nies, that he hiked this -" try so much, that he ‘ie 
tended s vibe to boediens 8 eatina 


But took @ Shavings. ANC Of CoLrse paid Merce VUut TOW carses 























